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PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY | 


Editorial, 


T may surprise some refined people to learn that they— 
their voices, manners, odor; and personal habits—are 
as offensive to Chinamen and Japanese as their 
persons and habits are to us. ‘The evening dress of 
our ladies is to them shockingly immodest, and, until 

they are better informed, casts suspicion on the character 
of our ladies when seen for the first time. Our meat- 
eating habits are to them disgusting, as we were informed 
by a representative of the Japanese Government in this 
country. He said that the singing of our ladies was com- 
pared by an intelligent Japanese to the distant howling 
of dogs. He said also that his countrymen attributedo ur 
stale odor to our habit of eating so much ‘“‘cow beef.” 


“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
‘To see oursels as ithers see us!’’ 


National prejudices and antipathies commonly have some 
reason for being. The causes may be trivial, but they 
are effective; and because of them the separate and in- 
dependent existence of tribes and nationalities has been 
provided for. Now that all nations are approaching 
each other (with a few exceptions), these slight differences 
become familiar and are forgotten. — 


ws 
Happiness is compounded of many elements. It may 
be strangely heightened by pain. That much which would 


be thought incompatible with it proves in experience to 
coalesce and harmonize with it is the wonderful dis- 
covery many people are making. We are all finding out 
that pleasure is not the last word of happiness, and that 
sadness does not destroy it. The keenest satisfaction 
life can give, and the most exalted feeling, come now 
because while there is so much suffering something can be 
done to stop it. The young men in the camps take that 
satisfaction, knowing that what they are set to do is for the 
highest good of their kind. Men and women at home 
rejoice in so far as they can do something to aid the holy 
cause their country has undertaken. Facing all that the 
year introduces we know it will be the happiest year we 
ever had, the happiest year since time began, if the great 
pirit now stirring shall prove its might above all lesser 
ae showed so formidable a front. 
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Righteousness never more confidently asserted itself. 
The nation is reborn. A new national soul is ours. ‘The 
happy new year has really begun. 


& 


THE President’s statement of what is necessary for 
peace, what, if accepted, will bring about peace, is in 
many parts a restatement. Its most important declara- 
tions express ideas that are familiar, but with a keenness 
and cogency of phrasing that makes them new. This 
is the mark of the greatest ability. What makes truth 
commonplace is not its familiarity, but its repetition and 
monotony. When, however, it is reborn, the familiarity 
adds force, making the freshness of form the more effec- 
tive. By common consent this message to the Congress 
of the United States takes immediate rank as one of the 
great state papers of the time. It is also a most useful 
document for popular reading. Quotations survive 
separation. They stand alone. In nothing excessive, 
they have moderation without being moderate. They 
fall with resistless might upon the mind. ‘They are un- 
answerable. ‘They should be got by heart, and be in 
instant readiness for use among men at arms, and among 
men and women who must support their arms. Genera- 
tions unborn will recite them to their children. 


& 


It is a fact of common knowledge among physiologists 
that alcoholic excitement and sexual vice are closely 
connected. A drunken debauch is commonly ended at 
a disreputable resort... It.is also a fact which cannot 
be ignored that the diseases that follow unlawful in- 
dulgence are a menace to the armies that are fighting our 
battles. It would seem to be the part of wisdom to re- 
duce the forces that tempt by reducing the consumption 
of alcohol and keeping the boys that go into camps as 
much as possible in a normal condition. When alcohol 
was first distilled from wine it was called “‘spirit of wine,” 
and it was believed to be a wonderful life-giving force; 
brandy was called eau de vie (the water of life); and the 
production of these wonderful extracts was thought to 
be a triumph of philosophy and science. ' It has taken us 
a long time to learn in regard to these potent extracts the 
lesson that the ancients learned about the seductions of 
wine. ‘The ancient proverb reads, ‘‘Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging: and whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise.” 

a» 


A DEFINITION of life is a man’s exposure of himself. 
It is impossible to be much other than the testimony of 


experience. An attempt to define life on any other terms 
leads to the feeling that there is no such thing. It is a 
man trying to lift himself by his shoe-lacings. Life is 


not something handed to us which can be estimated and 
measured. All the questions which tacitly assume this 
are absurd. A cross-examining lawyer attempting to 
make a witness ridiculous asked him the boiling-point 
of gasoline. When the witness asked, “‘ Where?” the 
lawyer was at sea. Challenged to say what life is, a 
man need only ask, When, Where, By whom? ‘Then 
only can definition begin. Then it can begin, but it 
cannot end. For the representation of life that goes 
farthest is that of a drama. ‘The players act not what is 
written for them, but make as well as act their part. 
There is no predestination, no fatalism. ‘The principles 
are given, and the Great Dramatist requires performance. 
But the actors are free. ‘They actually act. ‘There is 
enterprise, chance, and humor. Even 
A falling curtain is sure to rise again. © 
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It seems incredible to any one accustomed to think 
about life and its issues that even thoughtless people 
were, and are, content to think of singing as the only 
employment of saints in glory. But a little reflection 
and a cursory examination of any of the hymn-books 
compiled by Unitarians will show that even by those 
whom we are accustomed to think of as enlightened 
people it is.taken for granted that the angels are con- 
tinually singing the praises of God, and that saints when 
they die will immediately join the heavenly choirs to 
sing for ever and ever. A passage in the life of Frances 
Power Cobbe furnishes a conspicuous example of this 
curious habit of thought. Her father, giving her a copy 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” wrote on the fly-leaf a 
fervent wish that she might ‘‘finally be reunited with 
those she loved on earth in singing praises for ever and 
ever to Him,” etc. We are content to hear the “ Halle- 
lujah Chorus” once a year. What weariness to hear it 
and similar strains repeated for ever and ever! 


* 


THE value of a uniform is being proved in a way few 
people ever realized before. It connects the individual 
with something greater than himself. In being a symbol 
of this greater thing that rules him, a uniform becomes 
something more than a mere symbol. It is an actual and 
ever-present control, constantly exercising restraint on 
action of questionable and harmful effect, and conveying 
dynamic suggestions of better than usual behavior. Ob- 
jections to it come from personal liking for a sense of 
individual unconstraint. It is said to be artificial, and 
somehow a reflection on independence and liberty. But 
in effect it is the opposite of these things. It shows a 
real thing. It lifts will and energy into larger range and 
gives a man, who by it is connected with noble pursuit, 
a feeling of freedom he never gained by himself. In one 
respect alone there is now demonstration of widest good. 
Men in uniform are forbidden to drink intoxicating 
liquor. The benefit of temperance is being shown as 
never before in this country, to a degree that no excep- 
tions vitiate. More than one profession would benefit 
by an outward expression that strengthens an inward 
bond. 


Not Ideals, Ideas. 


In his article, which is a plea for enlightened dogma- 
tism, in the Register this week, Mr. Park voices a dis- 
satisfaction which is as keenly felt by intelligent laymen 
as by soundly trained clergymen. ‘There is cant in every 
variety of religious expression, and with many so-called 
liberals it is the pretty little talk about ‘‘ideals.” The 
value of ideas is not sensed by such people in an appre- 
ciable degree. Perfervid souls turn their eyes to heaven, 
when it is greatly needed that they turn their minds to 
thought,—definite, clean-chiselled, compelling thought. 
To speak a few words with the understanding has been 
since the great Apostle’s day more desirable and more 
demanded than the tremulous and palpitating “inspira- 
tions”? which are as so much beating the air. 

There is no gainsaying the rightness of those in every 
household who are sick of a pale cast of thought, which 
in its anemic incompetency trifles with life and its 
inescapable problems, and is full of puerilities and al- 
together dumb to what the wayfaring man who has to 
struggle for a living and for a strong life knows for reality. 
Rather a dogmatic fool, who believes what he believes, 
than your milksop dilettante, who is immersed in all too 
gentle and complacent feeling, which he tries to offer real 


‘men in a real world, and wonders in dismay that they are 
$0 unregenerate as to come once to his market-place and 
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go empty away, never toreturn. ‘The counsel is, Believe 
something thought out and thought down. It may be in 
a given instance an altogether wrong conclusion, but if 
it be a thought, an idea, born of sincerity and struggle, 
it will have a ring to it that will thrill the hearer. 

The principal object of ideas is to get them to stick 
like hooks in other men’s minds, barbs that pierce and 
hold. ‘The leaders of men, some say, have been idealists. 
That is not true. An ideal is not worth a breath unless 
it is born of an idea. Much idealism never knew an idea. 
Jesus Christ was a sower of ideas. ‘The fire of idealism 
followed when men got it in their heads that he was 
saying something. He was far removed from that 
quality of amateur enthusiasts who gush about humanity 
and how they rejoice to serve mankind. Not enthusiasm 
for ideals but discipline in ideas is the world’s greatest 
need. The world is ruled by ideas. This is a hard say- 
ing for sentimentalists, but the psychologists in religion, 
especially from William James to George Albert Coe of 
our own day, are shocking preachers and teachers and 
laymen back to definite and dogmatic beliefs. 

The popular (and therefore careless) remonstrance 
heard everywhere against dogma is closely akin to the 
protest of the man in the street that he does not want 
theology, but religion. This is a faithful saying: The 
spirit in man is given understanding through the intellect, 
by way of the heart. If a religious idea is not stated 
with precision to the head, it will enter without form into 
the heart and come finally into the soul, as so much re- 
ligious mush. ‘That is a terrible injury the purveyors of 
religion have done, where, in the case of myriads of men 
and women and children, the fibre of masterful character 
has gone stale and flabby because not one of them can 
say with power, “I know whom I have believed.”’ 

In the free churches it behooves the laity to require of 
the ministry that they think. It is not a matter of first 
importance what they think. On that score honest 
freedom and decent character in any man will take the 
right course, as they always have done. These are the 
ground, as a matter of fact, on which liberal religion 
stands. It may be that different ideas will be maintained 
in some degree for a season. ‘That matters little. The 
great thing is to have in a parish the presence of a mind 
grappling with the facts of life, the raw materials common 
to everybody, who, in uttering his findings, has a decent 
regard for the opinion of mankind,—another way of 
saying common sense,—and who is not like Carlyle’s 
perfectly polite and exquisitely appointed parson, that 
is, a mere echo of sundry great saints and seers gone 
before whom he has memorized by paragraph, but a 
voice, rather,—a sure voice speaking with the authority 
of original, trained, and commanding power. 


Heights and Depths. 


Human nature has its heights and depths. The high 
places are glorious, and the deep places are the reservoirs 
whence flow wisdom and strength. Dr. Page, our 
ambassador at the Court of St. James, is reported to have 
said: “High spiritual exaltation does not come by direct 
- seeking. It is an exhalation of noble effort.” ‘There is 
a false sense of elevation, common in revivals of religion, 
and peculiar to the meditations of solitary saints. It 
comes out of no deep reservoir of spiritual strength, and 
wastes itself in fruitless prayers and barren meditations. 

The reason why so much Christianity (so-called) fails 
when put to the test of service is that it has come out of 
no deep experiences such as come to him who throws him- 

self into ‘“some great cause, God’s new Messiah.” 
A bank president stood one day looking toward a 
church of imposing architecture. He said, “I know every- 
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body in that church and there is not a manly fellow among 
them.” A church far removed from this one in spiritual 
quality and efficient service was founded by James Free- 
man Clarke. It called together and educated such Chris- 
tians as John A. Andrew, the great War Governor, 
William B. Rogers, who founded the Boston School of 
Technology, Julia Ward Howe, who needs no description, 
and others of like quality and fitness for divine uses. 

Jonah’s gourd that flourished exceedingly for a time 
and then withered away is the type and symbol of the 
selfish and the wicked who excite the envy of a thought- 
less world, but like Jonah’s gourd they wither away. 

About the middle of the last century a horde of male- 
factors gained control of the city of New York. Under 
Boss Tweed they were able to defy the great majority of 
loyal citizens and seemed to be unconquerable, and yet 
without an exception this prosperous horde of malefactors 
came to grief and died in prison or in exile in foreign lands 
whither they fled to escape the just punishment of their 
crimes. “The mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small.” 

We are impatient under the rule of ambitious self- 
seekers in our American cities; we groan and protest, and 
do nothing until wrath is translated into action, and then 
like chaff before the wind the wicked are blown away. 

Some one has suggested that when the man who fell 
among thieves was rescued and healed by the Good Sa- 
maritan, probably the priest and the Levite who passed 
on the other side were on their way to Jerusalem to suggest 
plans for the abolition of poverty and crime. 

Channing and Parker at first sight may seem to be 
exceptions to the rule that spiritual exaltation must 
always be an exhalation of noble effort; but they are not 
really exceptions. It is true that great religious leaders 
and eminent practical workers are not commonly found 
in the same class. Men of the prayer-meeting type are 
seldom seen in the front ranks, among the reformers and 
patriotic workers. The great benefactors are often irre- 
ligious men—as the world counts religion. Now while 
Channing and Parker did not go into the markets and 
legislatures to work for reform, they were stalwart cham- 
pions of it, and by their inspired utterances lifted other 
men to the level of heroic performance. ‘They were like 
the disciples described by the Apostle James, who, look- 
ing unto the perfect law of liberty and being not forgetful 
hearers, but doers of the work, were blessed in their deeds. 
They would have been forbidden to speak in any prayer- 
meeting in Boston, but their words went out to the ends 
of the continent. It is a mere truism among masters of 
the arts that no great work can be done until the depths 
of the nature have been stirred by toil and sorrow. Dante 
was known to the boys of Florence as ‘“‘the man who had 
been in hell.” Tennyson wrote in gentle scorn of Amy 
whose soft blue eyes were tender over drowning flies, but 
said that doubt was devil-born; and then in noble speech 
he describes the doubter who was ‘‘perplexed in faith, 
but pure in deeds.” Thus he came at length 


‘“To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.’’ 


The creed of the dying soldier always is, ‘‘I did my 
duty”; and more than once this naive confession of faith 
has put to confusion the well-meaning pietist who had 
insisted that there was no hope for him unless he put 
his trust in the blood of Jesus. The soldier’s confession 
of faith accords with the noble interpretation of the 
writer to the Hebrews, “The blood of Jesus, a new and 
living way that he opened for us,”—that is, the way of 
heroic self-sacrifice. 

Verily in these strenuous days the heights and depths 


‘ 
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of human nature are revealed. After the storm-cloud of 
war has passed away, life can never go back to the low 
level of commercialism and selfish pleasure, but, more 
than ever and for more people than ever, must have 
noble ends in view. 


Let Us Be Fair. 


It would be absurd to say, An end of this criticism of 
our hard-driven President, his War Secretary, and other 
administrators, for two reasons. First, the American 
people are all potential statesmen, vocal in inverse ratio 
to their wisdom; second, the mistakes are patent and 
serious, and pitiless (not hateful) publicity is the best 
remedy the country has discovered to cure delinquencies. 

The second of these two reasons deserves elaboration. 
The enormity of the task faced at the outset of the war is 
beyond any human brain’s comprehension. “There is 
nothing with which it may be compared in the history of 
the world. In the circumstances many things could only 
be hazarded. Mistakes were inevitable. ‘There were 
no rules to go by. The hue about the country being 
unprepared for war is high-sounding now that the dread 
issue is to our hands. “I told you so.” ‘There is strong 
reason for believing that, whatever party were in power, 
the traditional national policy which has kept away 
from war’s alarums for a hundred and forty years would 
have been as difficult to set aside as it has been in the 
present régime. 

Have we ever had a war or other great crisis which 
did not witness the recrudescence of our “inefficiency”’ 
and “‘stupidity”? What of Washington? What of 
Lincoln? The record of their contemporary critics is 
more severe and bitter than the observations of the people 
on the side-lines of the titanic contest to-day. We are 
becoming less vehement and more constructive in these 
tense and stressful times. It is right to say, Make all 
the facts come out. ‘To accomplish this end, let the people 
get back of the President, and press him to the open 
vantage—or disadvantage—ground where everything 
good and bad is clear as noonday. Isn’t that what has 
been going on in a degree? 

And is not the hospitable attitude of Washington to 
experts, who have gone to the Capital by the hundreds, a 
matk of the desire of the Government to do what has 
never been done likewise in a crisis before? Memories 
of the Civil War! When, as frequently happens, one of 
these great efficiency engineers, or business men, re- 
turning from the scene, speaks with disgust for the 
Administration, does he not overlook the slipshod ways 
of the democracy all the way through its history? More 
important still, does he not see that his very disgust has 
been expected and encouraged by the authorities them- 
selves who sent for him because they were in sore need and 
because they believed he knew and would point the 
blame for errors as well as the way to better results? It 
is not sensible to treat the President with contempt, who 
has done much to invite correction. It is in considerable 
part stupid and unworthy. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, dealing with religion, is interesting 
here. He relates his disgust with God as he was explained 
to him in childhood. He hated, he supposed, God 
Himself. ‘‘When I was still a child of thirteen, by the 
grace of the true God in me, I flung this lie out of my mind. 
I came to see that God Himself had done this thing for 
me.’’ In all reverence, is not something more to be said 
than has been said about the Administration, frail and 
mortal as it is? Does not fairness dictate the ac- 
knowledgment that in some measure it has done “this 
thing’’? 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


Lest there be an Illiterate Ministry. 


Looking ahead and carefully preparing for the future 
of the ministry has long been counted to our forefathers 
as both wisdom and righteousness. “After God had 
carried us safe to New England,” reads their ancient 
record, ‘‘and wee had builded our houses, provided neces- 
saries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for 
God’s worship, and settled the civill government, one of 
the next things we longed for and looked after was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading 
to leave an illiterate ministry to our churches when our present 
ministers shall lie in the dust.” ‘This wise dread was the 
root from which our present Harvard University has 
sprung. Its widely inclusive ministry, a ministry of 
many professions bent to the public need, grew from this 
grave apprehension lest wisdom be lessened, lest the hard- 
earned experience of one generation should die with it, 
and the next generation miss this most precious heritage. 

No argument is possible about the worth of an en- 
lightened ministry. It both expresses and serves an 
enlightened public opinion. It both conserves and 
creates the higher moralities. There are countries where 
the ministry of religion is in the hands of men less informed 
along all lines of knowledge than the advanced scholars, 
and the result is disaster. Instead of exerting a quicken- 
ing influence, such a clergy darkens and dulls the public 
conscience. 

The dread of an unenlightened ministry is felt to-day 
by many denominations. Men of spiritual experience 
see in this dread the beginning of a new wisdom among 
religious people. Hard-headed men of affairs are asking 
what is to happen when the present ministers shall lie in 
the dust. 

In the Chicago General Conference of 1913 a Com- 
mission was appointed to consider the problem. ‘The 
Commission reported at the San Francisco Conference 
in 1915, recommending that a permanent commis- 
sion be appointed, and that it employ the services of a 
competent minister who should address himself to 
this great work. ‘The project has halted upon its way. 
It did not prove easy to follow the wise advice given in 
this report to the San Francisco Conference. Now, 
however, a beginning has been made. A standing com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is to address itself steadily to this 
great problem. The standing committee consists of 
Mr. Edward H. Letchworth; Rev. Minot Simons, Mr. 
George Wigglesworth, President Earl M. Wilbur, and the 
Secretary of the Association. ; 

This standing committee recently held its first meet- 
ing. It would welcome such counsel as the readers of 
the Register, particularly laymen, can offer. Having 
expressed this respectful desire for counsel, perhaps it 
is fitting that the Committee should begin very modestly 
to offer advice. We are of the opinion that recruiting 
the ministry will not go forward by talking of difficulties. 
Hardship in itself is not a deterrent; it is a challenge, if 
the quest is of supreme worth. Always and abundantly 
proven in every walk of life, this is being gloriously 
demonstrated in the present overwhelming patriotism. 
So with the ministry, the emphasis must be laid on its 
high worth. It deals in the highest spiritual values of 
life. It is a deliberate and complete consecration to 
supreme truths. The most blessed reward life can give 
is the humble recognition that a minister has made men 
aware of these vast values, and then has led them to 
purifying self-consecration though the vision of human 


life fulfilled in the life of God. However unworthily any = 
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minister may fulfil his part, the ministry remains the 
highest calling known to man. 

Obviously enough, we face a new world. A new 
heaven and a new earth are in the making. Hesitate as 
we may,to describe what the next decade will bring 
forth, we may still be sure of one development. Where 
liberal-minded ministers have in the past had to struggle 
overmuch with the problems of dead theology and eccle- 
siasticism, there is a change. ‘These hindrances to the 
fullest spiritual life are being consumed. ‘The confla- 
gration sweeps the fields, and incidentally it burns the 
stubble. The liberal ministers of the coming decades 
will be freer than their predecessors have been to ad- 
dress themselves in the largest ways to the teaching of 
religion. 

Do you dread the slackening of spiritual life that would 
come from an illiterate ministry, when the present min- 
isters shall lie in the dust? ‘This is important, but not 
most important. Do you see what it means to en- 
thusiastic young men when they consecrate themselves 
to the service of God and deliberately make their own 
the marvellous and blessed work of the ministry? 

Louis C. CORNISH. 


Current Topics. 


ONE of the most drastic industrial measures ever 
undertaken by the government of the United States 
became effective on twenty-four hours’ notice on January 
18, when all the non-essential industries of the country 
east of the Mississippi and in the States of Louisiana 
and Minnesota were suspended for a five-day period, to 
be followed by a similar suspension on nine consecutive 
Mondays. ‘This far-reaching plan was inaugurated by 
an order issued by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the head of the 
Fuel Administration. ‘The Fuel Administrator’s order 
was explained on the ground that a material curtailment 
of the normal consumption of coal and other fuel was 
made imperatively necessary by the shortage created by 
weather conditions and by the failure of the railroads to 
carry the necessary supply of coal to the industrial 
centres. Dr. Garfield’s measure, which had the express 
approval of President Wilson, was received throughout 
the vast region affected by it as a drastic experiment in 
an effort to coal a large number of ships with supplies 
to the Allies, which were awaiting fuel in American 
harbors, and to restore the normal movement of coal by 
a temporary reduction of the use of fuel to the actual 
necessities. 


* 


Some adverse criticism of Dr. Garfield’s solution of the 
admittedly grave fuel situation throughout the country 
was directed at the Administration by Congress and the 
press of the country. A few minutes before the partial 
suspension of business was promulgated, the Senate, 
after an animated debate, passed a resolution requesting 
the Fuel Administrator to suspend the operation of his 
order pending an investigation into the necessity for it 
and the probability of its effectiveness to solve the problem 
which it was designed tosolve. Some of the newspapers, 
- especially in New York, were disposed to regard the Fuel 

Administrator’s order as unwarranted by the conditions 
and as an inadvisable confession of industrial weakness. 
In Congress the issuance of Dr. Garfield’s order gave 
impetus to the movement for the establishment of a war 
cabinet with plenary powers to act, under the President’s 


authority, upon all problems that may arise in the war 
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activities of the nation. It appeared at the beginning of 
the week that the Administration did not regard such a 
departure as either necessary or advisable. 


&* 


THE necessity for augmented economic 4nd military 
effort to meet a possible German offensive on the west 
front was recognized by the British Parliament last 
Thursday in the passage of the ‘‘Man-Power”’ bill which 
the British War Office hopes will enable it to put about 
five hundred thousand additional men in the field by 
conscription. In an address before the representatives 
of the British labor unions, Premier Lloyd George last 
Friday told the British people and their allies that Britain 
“must go on or go under.” ‘The Premier pointed out 
that the German response to the latest definitions of 
peace terms by himself and by President Wilson disclosed 
a spirit of imperialism which left no alternative to the 
Entente except to surrender to German demands or to 
fight with increased energy in order to defeat the group 
of men who are in control of the destinies of the German 
people. Mr. Lloyd George’s address was the govern- 
ment’s reply to the resolution recently passed by the 
British Labor Party urging a peace ‘‘without annexations 
or indemnities,’”’ in accordance with the formula of the 
Russian Government. 


Fad 


WuiLe America and Great Britain were rallying their 
forces for a new and greater effort to frustrate the military 
plans of the German General Staff, pressure began to be ex- 
erted against the German Government from another quar- 
ter. Throughout the great industrial centres of Austria- 
Hungary at the beginning of the week there was evident 
a violent unrest which appeared to confront the Austrian 
Government, and the German Government behind it, 
with a serious internal problem. In Budapest, Vienna, 
Prague, and other cities of the Dual Monarchy strikes 
were begun with the avowed purpose of active opposition 
to the policy revealed at Berlin against any negotiations 
for peace which did not assure the success of the plans 
of the Pan-Germans, including their purpose to retain 
Alsace-Lorraine. It appeared that the discontent in 
the Dual Monarchy was of sufficient intensity and extent 
to give ground for the expectation that the military 
activities of the government would be gravely hampered 
in the immediate future by the failure of the workmen 
to produce materials for the prosecution of the war. 


&* 


Te existence of a similar, if less accentuated, move- 
ment in Germany has been indicated by news from Berlin 
by way of neutral countries for several weeks past. Ger- 
man sentiment, these despatches tend to show, is crystal- 
lizing slowly but surely about the Reichstag resolution 
of last July, which voiced a demand for the renunciation 
of imperialistic purposes by the government. ‘The lines, 
it would appear from this information through neutral 
channels, are gradually being drawn with increasing 
distinctness between the aims of the Pan-German party, 
so bitterly denounced by the working-people of Austria- 
Hungary, and the desire of the German masses for peace. 
The Reichstag resolution bears a striking resemblance in 
principle to the policy outlined by the Bolsheviki and to 
the platform adopted in sympathy with the Russian 
people by the British Labor Party more than a fortnight 
ago. On the other hand, the attitude of the German 
imperialists is defined by the declaration by Count von 
Reventlow, recently repeated, that Germany can “‘never’’ 
consider the admissibility of the Entente demand for the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
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Wits the organization of the constituent assembly at 
Petrograd, the machinery for the solution of the basic 
problems of the Russian democracy was set in motion at 
the end of last week. The complexion of the assembly 
reflects the fact that the Bolsheviki do not represent the 
majority of the Russian people. ‘Together with the left 
wing of the social revolutionaries, the Bolsheviki control 
only one hundred and fifty of the entire number of four 
hundred delegates in the newly assembled body. Never- 
theless, at the opening session of the assembly the Bol- 
shevik administration revealed its purpose to dominate the 
delegates by the presence of a large number of troops in 
the chamber. ‘These troops made a systematic attempt to 
coerce the majority by the employment of force. Amid 
scenes of disorder, the assembly last Saturday adopted 
after brief debate the two cardinal principles of Bol- 
shveikism,—the immediate distribution of the land, and 
prompt measures to bring the war to an end. At the 
beginning of the week there were indications that the 
life of the assembly would be stormy and perhaps short. 


* 


PROFOUND interest attaches to the decisions and the 
fate of the constituent assembly. It has been expected 
this body would solve all the basic problems of the new 
democracy, including the form of government to be 
adopted and the method and extent of the redistribution 
of the soil of Russia, in addition to determining the prin- 
ciples that are to govern the relations between capital 
and labor. ‘The social revolutionaries, who are in the 
majority, adhere to the old revolutionary doctrines, and 
are considerably more conservative than the Bolsheviki, 
who are now in control of the machinery of administra- 
tion. In case of the failure of the constituent assembly 
to evolve order out of chaos and give form and cohesive- 
ness to the new democracy, the question of the future of 
Russia would become more puzzling than ever. There 
are indications in the news from Petrograd that the 
attempts of the Bolsheviki to perpetuate their control 
despite the assembly may place the country face to face 
with an internal conflict which will menace Russia with 
greater disasters than any it has yet undergone since the 
beginning of the war and the birth of the democracy. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Virgil in Washington. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


When I venture an opinion I appreciate the opinion of 
others. This morning Virgil, the colored lad, called for 
our washing. He is about twelve years old. “Virgil,” 
I said, ‘““how goes the war?” “Looks like Germany was 
winnin’, sah,” he replied. “Are you getting ready to 
enlist?” I asked him. ‘‘Well, sah, I ain’t ol’ enough.” 
“Do you read about the war?” I continued. ‘Oh, yes, 
sah, in de Evenin’ Star.” “You don’t think Germany will 
win in the end, do you?” I said. ‘Well, don’ look like 
she oughter, she’s sech a little place on the map, but she’s 
orful smart,” remarked Virgil. ‘Well, I guess we shall 
have to get up before breakfast, then, if we want to win,” 
ventured I. “We'll have to get up earlier than that, 
sah,” responded Virgil. 
late, we shall have to do better the next time, in order to 
get ahead of Germany,” I sagely concluded. To which 
Virgil calmly replied, ‘‘ Yes, sah, but looks like to me that 
Germany stays up!” 

The pigment in Virgil’s skin is very dark, but the 
cortex of his brain appears to be of good quality. 

H. W. S. 
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Venereal Disease in British Troops. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


_ May I ask you to publish the following letter? It is 
in answer to inquiries a friend has been making for me as 
to the condition of the British troops. It sets at rest, or 
should set at rest, the grossly exaggerated statements 
which have been made by people who profess to be in 
the “know.” It must be confessed, it is a remarkable 
showing. 

Notwithstanding reports to the contrary, similar figures 
can be given for the boys of the United States Army at 
present in camp in this country. I refer you to the 
Medical Journal for January 5 of this year. ‘The condi- 
tion is not by any means what some would have us be- 
lieve. For God’s sake, let us have facts in these things, 
and not fancies. A man does not become a beast when 
he puts on the uniform of a soldier or sailor. 

ALBERT LAZENBY. 


War Orrice, ADASTRAL House, 
Victorra EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4, 
17th December, 1917. 
H. Rayner, Esq., 
Upper Terrace House, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 11th instant, the state- 
ment that “50 per cent. of the British and Colonial Forces are 
incapacitated from this cause” (syphilis) is so grotesque that it is 
thought that some mistake must have been made in repeating the 
alleged statement, the actual figures being .15 per cent., 1.€., one- 
sixth of 1 per cent. 

The incidence of venereal disease amongst the troops serving in 
the United Kingdom is less than the peace-time rate, and amongst 
the army in France it is less than half the peace rate. 

We are aware that exaggerated statements are being made in the 
United States, both from the pulpit and in the press, regarding 
venereal disease in the army, and we have sent figures to America 
with a view to counteracting this, and will be much obliged. if you 
will kindly inform your correspondent of the facts in this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. WEBB, Lit. Col. 


The “Register” on a Colorado Homestead. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is my duty to inform you that I shall have to discon- 
tinue most of my reading matter. I have been out on 
the frontier, holding down a government homestead, since 
1914. I shall have to make final proof this year, and 
expect to be obliged to borrow the money at ten per cent. 
to pay the fees. It may seem incredible to you that 
there is homestead land out here yet, but to convince 
you that it is a fact, I enclose printed slip showing that 
homesteads are still being proved upon. The reason this 
country was not all taken up long ago was because the 
stock men kept the homesteaders out as long as they 
could. They have given us lots of trouble since I have 
been here, turning their stock loose to destroy our crops 
and having us put under arrest on false charges. 

I am an old man of sixty-seven and can’t see to read by 
lamplight, and have not much time in daytime, and no 
one to read to me, so you may take my name off your 
list. 

I took the Unitarian Advance ever since it started. I 
got it two or three years in Iowa. I came out here to get 
me a home. Most every one here gets so badly in debt 
before he gets his land that he has to sell out directly - 
after he gets his title. But this will be a good country 
sometime. Not many would put up with what the 
homesteader has to for a quarter-section of land. 

We. BeBe e 

[It would be a reluctant thing for the Register to dis- 

continue its visits to this stout-hearted friend. He has 
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| been asked to permit the paper to come through the 
: year as a messenger of the news of our cause and a token 
: of our mutual interests and good-will—TueE Epiror.] 

| 
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i City Comradeship. 


Face on face in the city, and when will the faces end? 
Face on face in the city, but never the face of a friend; 
Till my heart grows sick with longing and dazed with the din of the 


street, 
As I rush with the thronging thousands in a loneliness complete. 


Shall I not know my brothers? Their toil is one with mine. 

We offer the fruits of our labor on the same great city’s shrine. 
They are weary as I am weary; they are happy and sad with me; 
And all of us laugh together when evening sets us free. 


Face on face in the city, and where shall our fortunes fall? 

Face on face in the city,—my heart goes out to you all. 

See, we labor together; is not the bond divine? 

Lo! the strength of the city is built of your life and mine. 
—Anna Louise Strong. 


A God for Soldiers. 


WALTER R. AGARD 
_ Headquarters Troop, Camp Devenr, Moss. 


I went to evening service at the Unitarian church in 

Ayer last Sunday. It set me wondering about God. 

And as I watched the rows of soldiers’ faces I wondered 

too what they were thinking. Since then I have recalled 

that Gerald Stanley Lee before the war demanded a new 

idea of God big enough to go with New York. Mr. Lee 

is plainly fascinated with bigness, and I am very curious 

now to see what sort of divinity he will require to go with 

that incredibly bigger thing—the War. While we are 

waiting for his brilliant and discursive conclusions, I 

have some data of my own to offer, based upon training- 

camp experience and the reports from men at the front. 

There are three religious ideas which are appealing 

somewhat already, and I suppose will grow to appeal 

more and more to the men who are being schooled to 

fight; and men will accept them and be affected by them 

largely according to temperament. 

By far the largest number of our army are self-styled 

“practical” men, fellows whose main environment and 

y interests have been those of action, in factory, office, or 

school. They have never given much attention to re- 

ligion; it hardly seemed necessary. But now they find 

themselves jerked out of the commonplace matter of 

individual competition, and enlisted in a war. Being 

practical people, they naturally want to know what they 

| are fighting for; and their Commander-in-chief tells 

| them that they are fighting, not merely for their own 

7 family, not merely for their own home town, or even 

for the self-preservation of America, but for the whole 
. world’s sake, for universal justice, for ‘‘ humanity.” 

_-_.-‘The practical-minded soldiers who are caught up in 

this vision are learning the healthy tenets of a positivist 

4 religion: the religion of Comte, of Bouck White, of Felix 

Adler,—that one’s individual life may contribute to the 

greater good of all mankind, and may be made significant 

rough social activity directed toward human well- 

being. Their God is Humanity; but it is safe to say 

that the idea grows on many of its more imaginative and 

impetuous devotees—as it grew on H. G. Wells—that 

God is not only Humanity, but Humanity-plus, some 

consciousness which in some way is responsible for the 

uman struggle for justice and love, is involved in it all, 

and may perhaps te trusted to see that the effort to 


ulfil its hopes for the world is not all in vain, _ 
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Positivism, however, even after Mr. Wells’s manipu- 
lation, can never glow enough to satisfy individualistic- 
ally emotional people. Many such soldiers are turning 
in these days, one observes, back to the Lamb of God 
who suffered for the sins of the world. It is small wonder 
that many persons warmly in love with life should, when 
faced with the prospect of death, seek emotional satis- 
faction in the age-old assurance that God himself was 
contented to suffer and die. This accounts for the 
“revival of religion” so earnestly and hopefully heralded 
by defenders of traditional Christianity as one of the 
good incidental effects of the war. 

The third religious idea is of a philosophic sort, and 
appeals to that relatively small number whom one might 
call intuitionalists. I have found the faith stated most 
frankly by Alan Seeger, who in his letters expressed 
time after time the comforting and exhilarating belief 
that he was working as a part of Destiny; that some 
great cosmic force, through struggle and endlessly in- 
volved activity, is expressing itself, in war as well as 
peace, and single human lives are its instruments. ‘There 
is something Greek in the heroic quality of this deter- 
ministic conception of human life. God is the cosmic 
urge; and it is the glory of human living to follow the 
impulse and indulge in vivid and passionate life and 
death, all part of the resistless scheme. 

So far I have described what I am quite sure are the 
three leading religious attitudes of the camps and the 
trenches. But of course in many men they are by no 
means severally exclusive. As for myself, I am frank 
to say that I regard any one alone as inadequate, and 
either of the last two as positively dangerous. The 
passion for sacrifice and the submission to a fatalistic 
interpretation of life are both of them capable of bring- 
ing about utterly unreasonable suffering and moral 
anemia. And God is doubtless far more inclusive than 
all our little categories will grant. I have felt him as 
a deterministic cosmic force, “beyond good and evil,” 
surging in every pulse of vitality; I have hoped that our 
human efforts at wisdom, beauty, and goodness were 
significant to him and had some permanent value in his 
activity; I have loved all great and innocent souls who 
suffered gladly for human wrong, and have imagined 
that God might likewise suffer. In seeking after God 
we think we find him in this form or that; but who shall 
say that any one is alone true and ultimate? 

“Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 

But I said it was the Unitarian church at Ayer that 
set me thinking thus. It is due to the fact that this 
recently remodelled church seems to me unique in stimu- 
lating one to such a many-sided striving after God. It 
meets a requirement which I have often felt: the union 
of Unitarian liberalism with some of the emotional rich- 
ness of Catholicism. 

For my gaze was atrested by the altar in the front 
centre; it was not as if the minister and the pipe-organ 
were the objects of worship. Above the altar was a 
large white circle in wood, and the sides were in wood 
panelling with chaste Greek mouldings of characteristic 
simplicity and gracious sincerity; it was all serene, pure, 
perfect. On the plain altar shelf were six candles in 
tall dark wood candlesticks; they were glowing, strain- 
ing upward, expressing, perhaps, the beauty of human 
effort toward perfection. The pulpit high up at one 
side in dignified old New England fashion, the organ 
concealed, the flood of light pouring in from the sides, 
all contributed to an ensemble possessing Greek perfec- 
tion of form, New England vigor of spirit, and warm 
medieval beauty, which made me a genuine and yet a 
self-respecting worshipper. 
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Japan Compared with Europe and America. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


III. 


Even if we grant, as shown in the preceding article, 
that Japanese bankers and men conducting business on 
a large scale have standards of honor and honesty com- 
parable with those of the West, is it not true that the great 
mass of the Japanese people are less honest and trust- 
worthy than the common people of Christian lands? 
Statements to this effect are often made by enemies, 
and sometimes by persons claiming to be friends, of Japan. 
Are they true? Much investigation, made in many 
directions, has failed to convince me that they are. 

Of many similar testimonies I will cite one or two. 
A Methodist Doctor of Divinity, who is the Presiding 
Elder of a large missionary district in Japan, who has 
lived in the country more than forty years and has had 
a very wide experience among the people, both inside 
his own churches and outside, explicitly denied to me 
that there was any just ground for statements of this 
kind, and declared that in his judgment the common 
people of Japan—artisans, gardeners, farmers, common 
laborers, and others—are as honest and trustworthy as 
the same classes of people in any country. Comparing 
servants in Japan with servants in America, he affirmed 
that he had found greater faithfulness and trustworthiness 
in the Japanese. In his home in Japan his family had 
never found it necessary to protect themselves against 
their servants by putting valuables under lock and key. 
Only under exceptional circumstances did they even lock 
the doors of their home at night. ‘‘Both my experience 
and my observation,” he declared, “justify the assertion 
that if you treat the Japanese people fairly, they very 
rarely disappoint you, or fail to manifest the most 
scrupulous honesty and honor in their dealings with you.”’ 

An American friend who has lived in Japan twenty-five 
years, with whom I did much travelling, said to me: 
“You need have no anxiety here about. your baggage. 
If you were travelling or staying at a hotel in Europe you 
would have to keep a sharp lookout all the while or 
something would be lost or stolen or in some way go 
astray. But in Japan all you need to do is to commit 
everything you have, even a dozen pieces, to your servant 
or porter, and at the end of your journey or the end of the 
day, or whenever you want them, every piece will be 
there. I trust my jinrikisha man,” he continued, “my 
coachman, my hotel porter or room boy, my personal 
servant, to a degree that would be entirely unsafe in the 
West, and I am almost never disappointed.” 

The two following stories came to my knowledge 
while I was in Japan. ‘They are very simple, but are 
worth noticing as throwing light upon the honesty of 
the common people. 

The first story was of an American lady residing in 
one of the Japanese cities, who was returning home from 
her summer vacation in the mountains. When the train 
stopped at a small station (Isobe by name) she put her 
head out of the car window and bought a package of 
cakes of a boy who was vending his wares on the platform. 
The price of the cakes was 15 sen, but not being able to 
make the change she gave him 20. He was so busy 
making other sales that before he could return the 5 sen 
due her the train started. Of course she thought she 
would never see her money, but it was a small matter 
and was quickly forgotten. What was her surprise, as the 
train stopped at the next station, to hear a boy calling 
out at the top of his voice, ‘‘Where is the lady to whom 
the cake-seller in Isobe owes 5 sen?” She told him that 
she was the person, and received her change. The young 
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Isobe cake-vendor had telephoned down the line to a 
friend in this place, requesting him to be sure to go to 
the train, find the lady, and pay her the money which 
was her due. : 

The other story was as simple and as interesting. It 
was told by an American missionary lady living in the 
interior. She said that when she goes to market and 
orders a chicken to be delivered the following day, or 
the day after, the boy who brings the chicken often brings 
with it an egg. The first time this happened she wanted 
the egg explained. Was it a present? No; but the egg 
had been laid after the lady purchased the hen, and 
therefore the seller insisted that it belonged to her. 

On hearing these stories I involuntarily found myself 
querying: Would every American boy who sells cakes at 
a railway station take as much trouble as that Japanese 
boy at Isobe did, to get change to a woman whom he 
never expected to see again? And would every American 
poultry boy be so scrupulously honest as to insist that 
his customer was the rightful owner of the egg which his 
hen had laid between the time it was bought and the time 
it was delivered? 

Of course these particular boys may have been excep- 
tional in their honesty; I do not say that they. were not. 
And of course the incidents are very trifling. And yet 
they are not without significance as throwing a little 
light upon the question of the honesty of the common 
people of Japan. 

The stories made me wonder whether there. was any 
connection between the honesty of these boys and the 
moral instruction which they receive in their schools. 
In Japan, moral training is given to the extent of at least 
two hours a week, in all schools controlled by the govern- 
ment,—that is, in all schools except a comparatively 
few which are in private hands. 

A Japanese educator who had been visiting the schools 
of Boston said to Edward Everett Hale, ‘‘We do not 
devote so much attention to arithmetic in our schools in 
Japan as you do in America.’’ ‘‘What takes the place 
of arithmetic?” inquired Dr. Hale. The Japanese 
gentleman replied: ‘We teach our children history and 
morals. We think arithmetic tends to make them sordid.’ 

In the year 1890 the Emperor issued what is known as 
the “Imperial Decree on Education and Morals,” which’ 
is required to be taught as an essential in the instruction 
of all Japanese youth. What may perhaps be regarded 
as the most essential part of the Rescript consists of the 
following precepts :— 


Be filial to your parents. 

Be affectionate to your brothers. 

Be harmonious as husbands and wives and faithful 
as friends. 

Conduct yourselves with propriety and carefulness. 

Extend generosity and benevolence to your neighbors. 

Attend to your studies faithfully and practise diligently 
your respective callings. 

Cultivate your intellects and elevate your morals. 

Advance public benefits and promote the general social 
welfare. 

Always render strict obedience to the constitution and 
laws of the land. 

Display personal courage and public spirit in the interest 
of your country whenever required. 

What nation of Europe or America teaches in its 
arte a better or a more practical system of morals than 
this? 

If any of us have thought of the Japanese people as 
caring only for material things and not also for the ideal 
and the moral, we must revise our judgment. I have 
already said that in the Japanese nature there is a large 
ideal element. This idealism appears most clearly, 
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perhaps, in their art; but it also manifests itself in educa- 
tion, in literature, and in many other ways. ‘The follow- 
ing incident is suggestive of what I mean. I found in 
the High Commercial College of Tokyo a class of two 
hundred young men studying Emerson, the one great 
thinker and writer of the modern world in whom the ideal 
and the moral (the ethical) are perhaps most richly de- 
veloped. Of course this study was of their own choice. 
Baron Kanda, the principal of the College, who was 
their teacher and leader, told me that he had no class in 
which there was more enthusiasm. 

A distinguished Japanese, when he heard of the death 
of Lafcadio Hearn, said, ‘‘We could better have lost 
two or three battleships.” 

The test of the civilization of a nation doubtless is 
the way it carries on war,—the way it treats prisoners 
of war, and its obedience or disobedience to the established 
laws of war, and indeed to all international law. 

How does Japan stand this test? 

I think I am quite within the bounds of moderation 
when I say that she appears to stand it as well as any 
modern nation. 

In the joint military expedition sent to Pekin by 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Japan, and the 
United States, during the Boxer uprising in China, to 
rescue the imperilled Legations, we are told, upon what 
seems to be the best of authority, that while the soldiers 
of most of the other nations engaged extensively in 
looting, and committed serious depredations and cruelties 
upon the Chinese people, the Japanese contingent (as 
also the American) refrained absolutely from everything 
of the kind, and conducted itself in every respect in ac- 
cordance with the most honorable laws of war. 

In the war between Japan and Russia, Japan set a 
new standard of morality and honor for modern armies, 
in the conduct of her soldiers, in her dealings with her 
enemies, and especially in her treatment of her prisoners. 
To their amazement the Russian prisoners found them- 
selves everywhere treated with the utmost courtesy and 
kindness, and fed and housed as well, and treated medi- 
cally and surgically with as great care, as the Japanese 
soldiers themselves. All reports coming from the armies 
in the field agreed that while in the Russian Army, among 
both officers and men, there existed loose military disci- 
pline, much intemperance, much gambling, much 
debauchery, and very little effective sanitation, among 
the Japanese there was strict military discipline, careful 
sanitation, universal temperance, and general moral 
conduct of a high order. 

An American missionary who was present in Japan 
during the war with Russia has given the following 
testimony as to the remarkable absence of hatred mani- 
fested by the Japanese toward the Russian people. 
Writing on this subject he says: ‘If there had been any 
real hatred in the hearts of the Japanese people toward 
the Russians it certainly would have manifested itself. 
And yet not once did I hear of anything to indicate such 
a hatred. On the contrary, I often heard expressions of 
sympathy for the common people of Russia and expres- 
sions that the war might result in good to Russia as a 
whole. When Makérov, the Russian admiral, went 
down with his flagship I was unable to detect a single 
note of exultation, but I observed many evidences of 
sympathy for the loss of so brave and able a commander 
and so valuable a ship.” 

A similar absence of rancor and a similar feeling of 


chivalry and kindliness have been manifest from the 


ing of the present war with Germany. When 


_ diplomatic relations between Japan and Germany were 
severed, a general order was issued by the Japanese 


overnment at once, and universally promulgated, 
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pointing out that there should be no feeling of enmity 
toward any Germans individually, commanding that the 
greatest possible care should be taken everywhere to 
give full and perfect protection to all subjects of Ger- 
many sojourning within the Japanese Empire, and even 
going so far as to direct that vigilance be taken to super- 
vise the conduct of students and school-children to the 
end that they might not be led away by excessive or false 
feelings of patriotism to be discourteous, or ‘to behave 
themselves toward the subjects of the belligerent Power 
in any way not creditable to the high character of the 
Japanese people.”’ 

In the military operations of Japan against the German 
stronghold in Kiao-Chou, China, while the Japanese 
Army fought hard so long as there was fighting to be done, 
as soon as the city surrendered, every possible courtesy 
was shown to the Germans, to lessen the humiliation of 
their defeat and to promote their physical comfort. 

If the fine example set by Japan in these respects 
had been followed by the European nations in the war of 
1914, how different would have been the terrible record! 


An Adventure on the Trail. 


OPTIMUS. 


A wandering Unitarian found himself in a far-away 

city, and determined to try to find other Unitarians, if 
such there were. He could hear of Christian Scientists, 
Theosophists, New Thoughters, Mormons, Vedantists, 
but never a stray member of his own religious family. 
Almost in despair he read over the long list of religious 
and society events printed in the daily paper. One 
caught his attention: “A meeting of the Vedantist circle 
will be held at 305 Johnson Avenue.’ “Ah!” said he. 
“T may be able to find through these people some one 
who has heard of a Unitarian. Not, of course, that 
there is any close fellowship, but simply that in this 
particular region all those of every form of religious in- 
surgency and progressive tendency will know each other.” 
So to the designated place as fast as was possible under 
the warm sunshine. 
. On arriving he was greeted by the young lady who 
came to the door with the statement that it was doubtful 
if the lady could be seen, but she would ask. She did, 
and the visitor was told to wait. In a few minutes 
Madame appeared and before any question could be 
put she said, “ You will pardon the delay, I know, when 
I tell you that I have just come from a period of con- 
centration in the direct path of a sunbeam, and you 
know how important it is to give one’s self up wholly to 
the inspiration of such a moment.” 

This was a helpful opening, of course, and the caller 
ventured to tell his business and ask if the lady knew 
of any Unitarians thereabouts, remarking that, while 
they were only novices, their intentions were good, and 
she might have met some of them even though they 
lagged far behind on the “great path.” 

She mused a while, and said, No, she really could not 
recall any, and, at any rate, religious sects were not 
matters of much interest to her. The great thing was 
the Truth, the One, the All. Followed a lecture on 
direct inspiration, which was fluent, and in parts intel- 
ligible even to a benighted Unitarian. The question of 
whether he knew ‘‘the joy of living in the fourth dimen- 
sion’? was rather a staggerer, but, remembering that in 
his person he represented the courageous little company 
of Unitarians, he said modestly that he aspired to do so. 
Just then he thought of recent nights spent in sleeping- 
car berths where all the dimensions were cramping 
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enough, and a fourth would have been welcome if it 
meant room to stretch. 4 

This seemed to indicate a rapidly growing fellowship 
of mind, the lady admitting that Unitarians were prob- 
ably progressive in some degree, but of course unable 
really to meet the demands of the highest seekers after 
the Truth, the One, the All. The fellowship seemed to 
warrant making some effort, and the visitor was asked 
if he would care to hear the result of a short season of 
direct inspiration. With some courage, even though 
his Adam’s apple almost choked him, he said, “‘ Y-e-e-s.” 
So the reading began. It was vers libre, she said. ‘The 
inspiring spirit had evidently taken detached sentences 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, “The Light of Asia,” Browning, 
Bobby Burns, the Old Farmer’s Almanack, and some 
unidentified authors and had arranged them in the 
fashion of vers libre. ‘The meaning of it was a bit elusive, 
but if it was “inspiration” it cleared up the vexed ques- 
tion as to why inspired writings had been responsible 
for so many commentaries. It seemed, however, time 
to make for the train, but escape was not immediate. 


Probably because the pilgrim had stood the final test . 


of listening to vers libre, and as a kind of testimonial, 
the lady guide on the “great path” told him that she was 
sure their spirits were kindred. After a serenely solemn 
pause she said: “‘Isn’t it glorious to live on the plane of 
the spirit? I view you with a perfect fleshless, selfless 
emotion. You understand, I know.’ Said he: “In- 
deed I do. I feel that way about it too, but this season 
of fellowship must end and I must depart.” 

And firmly if tearfully he sought the outer air. 

“No,” he said, “there probably are not any Unitarians 
there. But there is need of them.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Believe in God; trust God by obedience to the utter- 
most; trust him for a way when there is no way, for 
light when there is no light, for joy when there is only 
sorrow, for life when you are in the midst of death,— 
then you will find at last that faith is not only righteous- 
ness, but life and joy and peace—T. T. Munger. 


* 


To sacrifice, in the religious sense, does not mean to 
deprive yourself of something. It means to take what 
you have at hand and make it holy, to devote your 
powers to God’s work of goodness, to set forth your 
desires as righteous desires, and to consecrate all you have 
and are, your wealth, your abilities, your dreams, to 
righteousness and truth. 

Sd 


It is what men and women, fathers and mothers, are, 
much more than what they say or do, that is the principal 
formative influence which they exert upon the children 
who are born to them. ‘The saying and the doing come 
out of the being, and report in part its sanity, if sanity 
be there. But they cannot report it wholly. It is some- 
thing felt, as much as it is something heard or seen.—John 
W. Chadwick. 

ad 


The best in Roman Catholicism, the best in Anglican- 
ism, the best in the Free Churches is ours if we seek it. 
The best in Mohammedanism, the best in Buddhism, the 
best in Confucianism is ours if we seek it. ‘That fellow- 
ship of the spirit, which is the only fellowship that counts, 
the only fellowship that one need care to obtain, is ours 


if we will. Remaining loyal to our convictions and 
loyal to our denomination, we can still be catholic- 
minded, and drink in the large and liberal air of the truly 
catholic spirit—Rev: William Jellie. 


A Point for Constitutional Prohibition. 


R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Every State in the Union is confronted by the question 
whether its legislature shall ratify the prohibition amend- 
ment to our national Constitution. Doubtless many 
voters are opposed to ratification on the ground that 
prohibition is legislation, and that legislation ought not 
to be incorporated into a frame of government, but ought 
to be left to the statute book, where all legislation is in 
its natural place. 

As a general proposition, that position is sound. Legis- 
lation must be carefully differentiated from the frame of 
government. But it is not separated from it in many of 
our States. Consequently, when an amendment is de- 
sired of legislation which has been put into the constitu- 
tion, there is no way other than an amendment of the 
constitution. This involves much delay, expense, and 
political machinery which would be avoided if the legisla- 
tion had been put into its logical form of statute law. 
The frequent constitutional conventions which some 
of the newer States have been compelled to hold have 
been necessitated because they have unwisely put laws 
into their constitutions. 

On the other hand, the infrequent amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States and of such a State as 
Massachusetts has been a benefit due to the strictness 
with which legislation has been excluded from the con- 
stitution. Laws which need amendment can be amended 
by act of Congress or of the state legislature in their 
regular course of business, and no constitutional conven- 
tion or other action upon the constitution is necessary. 
So much superior is the right way to the wrong way that 
it would seem as if the case were beyond argument. It 
is a serious, and to many voters a conclusive, objection 
to the pending amendment to the Massachusetts con- 
stitution for the initiative and referendum that it contains 
a large body of detailed legislation which never ought to 
be incorporated into the constitution, but, if the people 
want it, should be restricted to the statute book. In 
the case of such a matter as the initiative and referendum, 
there is no answer to this objection. In general the 
principle ought to be strictly observed, and it is a serious 
issue which the people may well master before they vote. 

But there is an essential qualification to be made in 
the case of the proposed constitutional amendment which 
may be advanced as sufficient reason why this subject 
should be removed from the list to which the rule applies 
that legislation ought never to be put into a constitution. 
The same reason holds for the national Constitution and 
for any state constitution where, as at present in Massa- 
chusetts, there has been favorable consideration by the 
committee of the Constitutional Convention which has 
been considering this subject. 

This exception is based upon the place which the 
proposed constitutional amendment has in the develop- 
ment of national or state life and character, and is a true 
exception to the principle governing legislation. In a 
broad way, the Constitution expresses the principles 
upon which the government is organized, and,it specifies 
the details of the organization which is made in order to 
carry the principles into effect. In some States there 


is a Declaration of Rights. Others do not have it. But | 
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there must be one express or implied. Our national 
Constitution does not contain any such declaration, 
formally, whereas the Massachusetts constitution and 
others give many paragraphs to statements of funda- 
mental principles which are the purpose of their govern- 
ment. But the United States Constitution does really 
have, in very brief form, a statement corresponding to a 
Declaration of Rights, for it declares its purpose to be 
“to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty.” 

The constitution of a person is the sum of the physical, 
mental, and moral powers which enter into his organiza- 
tion. His legislation is the rules he makes for his life- 
conduct, and it is entirely distinct from his constitution. 
Now in the case of prohibition there comes in the truth 
that if the State or the nation affirms that there shall 
hereafter be neither manufacture, importation, sale, nor 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within its territory, 
it is because of a moral development or revolution in the 
nation or State which concerns the character, the powers, 
the motives, the moral life, in other words, the real 
powers which enter into the personality of the nation or 
of the State. In the adoption of the prohibition amend- 
ment, if the nation or a State adopts it, there is something 
far more than the adoption of a new rule of conduct, 
like the adoption of a new health regulation for the 
control of tuberculosis, or the sanitation of factories or 
slums. In the nature of the case, where the issue is one 
of the moral quality of nation or State, there is really 
a question of the fundamental constitution, or character, 
involved. In the light of the incalculable sin, wretched- 
ness, crime, and suffering which the liquor habit involves, 
the nation or the State sees its own nature and its duty 
in a new aspect. It is moved by its failure to rise to the 
height of the crisis hitherto. It is sensitive to the fearful 
consequences of the course which it has tolerated till 
the present. It gets a new vision of itself as a moral 
person. It realizes, dimly perhaps, but still far more 
than ever before, the possibility before it of strength of 


_ character and efficiency of action when it shall be free 


from the liquor curse. It makes a high resolve: 
“Henceforth I will rise to my full height as a political 
moral being. I will choose the right. I pledge myself 
to live according to my new light. I will forever put 
beneath my feet the old moral indifference and blindness 
to the fearful consequences of the liquor habit. Here I 
stand. My purpose is fixed for all time. I will enforce 
my new resolution and all of my people shall reap the 
unspeakable benefit.” 

By such a resolution, put into form, written, published, 
and taken after deliberation, with full discussion of all 
the circumstances and consequences, the nation or the 
State infuses a new element into its own character. It 
is something which enters into the very life of the people, 
far different from changing a time-table of action or an 
ordinary rule such as is meant by the usual course of 
legislation. ‘There has been a prodigious infusion of new 
will-power, a change in the intellectual activity of the 
political person, a genuine alteration of the powers which 
make up the political organism. 

In view of this exceptional meaning of the adoption 
of constitutional prohibition, there is justification for 
breaking down the otherwise sound principle that no 
legislation should be put into the constitution. If the 


old interpretation is to hold, if there is to be no moral. 


reform in the adoption of national or state prohibition, 
if the people have no sense of what they are doing, if 


they regard it as a temporary experiment, something 


right in the ordinary line of legislation, if there is no 
fen 
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lofty enthusiasm and full consecration to a higher moral 
life of the political organism, then the former rule holds 
good and the legislation ought not to be put into the 
constitution. It is on the supposition that the adoption 
of the amendment really means a moral reform in the 
national or state political person that the amendment 
can be justified as worthy of a place in the form of govern- 
ment which ought to be forever barred against mere 
legislation. 


Hymn for Quietness. 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind! 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow thee. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love! 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 

The tender whisper of thy call, 

As noiseless let thy blessing fall . 
As fell thy manna down. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 
o —John Greenleaf Whittier, 1872. 


War and Religious Conviction. 


CHARLES E. PARK, 


‘The war has revealed a pitiable weakness in our the- 
ology; its great effect upon our religion will be a clarifi- 
cation of theology. Call it, if you wish, a revival of 
dogmatism; but it will be an enlightened sort of dogma- 
tism. 

The strength of the German position consists in the 
fact that they are working upon an intellectual founda- 
tion that is firm and definite. It may be narrow and 
mistaken, but it is firm and definite. The weakness of 
our position consists in the fact that we are working 
upon an intellectual basis that is timid and cautious and 
vague. It may be broad and liberal and readily adapt- 
able to new discoveries of truth, but the weakness of 
these very qualities is inherent in it. 

In Germany, life has been interpreted in terms of 
definite purpose. We may call it a wrong purpose; but 
we cannot. deny that the interpretation is very clear- 
cut, universally intelligible, one that offers to every 
citizen a simple, authoritative, personal answer to the 
first question of the Shorter Catechism, ‘‘What is the 
chief end of man?” 

With us, life has been interpreted in the terms of a 
puzzle, a mystery, a choice of theories and speculations, 
no single one of which is either universally intelligible 
or universally authoritative. We have no satisfactory 
answer to that question. We have individual answers, 
but none that carries the weight and authority of uni- 
versal acquiescence. 

Is it not possible for us to have an answer to that 
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question that shall contain enough definiteness and 
cogency to operate as a real, personal incentive upon 
every man, without prejudice to our intellectual freedom 
and liberality, or to our ready sensitiveness to new 
revelations of truth? I think it is the task of theology 
to furnish us that sort of an answer, if possible, and I 
think that the great effect of this war upon our religion 
will take the form of just such an incentive to our theology. 

All our social thinking centres about the individual 
as the unit. The man is the measure of all things. To 
paraphrase the words of Christ, the state was made for 
the individual, not the individual for the state. We 
are told that in Germany it is just the reverse. ‘There, 
social thinking centres about the state as the integer, 
the unit. The individual is but a fragment in that 
larger integer. And his right to exist as an individual 
depends upon his making himself an acceptable fragment 
in the structure of the state. To paraphrase the words 
of Christ, the individual was made for the state, not the 
state for the individual. 

These two theories have worked themselves out into 
a significant group of facts. ‘The Individualism of Eng- 
land and America has had for its motto, Individual 
Liberty. Where the individual has employed his liberty 
of choice and action to make the most of himself he has 
succeeded with surprising ease. He has risen from the 
lowest to the highest levels of life, from the log cabin 
to the White House. On the other hand, where the 
individual prefers to ignore his liberty of choice and 
action he finds no difficulty in dragging out a dreary 
existence of monotonous futility, or, in extreme cases, 
in sinking down the ladder rung by rung until he reaches 
the very depths of poverty and squalor, and becomes a 
curse to himself and a drag upon society. 

As a consequence, the extremes of personal fortune 
are indigenous to our form of life. The mansion and 
the slum are to be found in every one of our cities. ‘The 
successful man and the “‘down-and-outer’’ jostle elbows 
on all our thoroughfares. We point with pride to the 
most splendid achievements, and in the same gesture 
we have to point with shame to tragic instances of failure 
and depravity. Both those phenomena are what may 
reasonably be expected in a state that grants its citizens 
the maximum of personal liberty, and nothing else. 

In Germany, we are told, things are very different. 
There, the individual is not a free agent. In fact, his 
individuality is not the prime consideration at all. He 
is a fragment in a larger unity, the state, which holds a 
proprietary interest in him. He is obliged to live his 
life largely as the state sees fit. It is to the interest of 
the state that he shall be as perfect a fragment as pos- 
sible for the niche that he is to fill. 

And so the Collectivism of Germany has taken for 
its motto, Individual Efficiency for the Glory of the 
State. In certain circles, the life of the individual is 
prescribed for him from beginning to end. If he prefers 
to betray himself, and throw his life away, he is not 
allowed to do so. ‘The state cannot afford to carry the 
pauper or the incompetent class. It demands a certain 
minimum of efficiency and success. The state sees to 
it that the demand is met. I suppose that is what is 
meant by German Kultur. To our provincialism, it 
appears very much like a refined form of human slavery; 
but judged by the Pragmatic test, how splendid it looks! 
No poverty, no slums, no failure, no wasted lives, no 
aimlessness and apathy; but everywhere vigor and in- 
dustry and efficiency and a sort of enforced prosperity. 

Germany’s fundamental assumption of the supremacy 
of the state and the subserviency of the individual is 
naturally repugnant to us, and always will be; but, 
working upon her theory, she has secured certain results 
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which cannot help winning our approval. Is her method 
of securing a condition of comparative prosperity and 
well-being upon earth for human kind the only method? 
Must human beings‘be driven, even against their private 
will, into earthly prosperity? Cannot human beings be 
inspired to will for themselves earthly prosperity? Is 
it not possible for a Christian civilization, that is, a civili- 
zation of individual free agency, to secure that result? 

That is a problem for our Christian theology to tackle; 
and it is right there that I believe the war will exercise 
its most significant influence upon our religion. It will 
stimulate our theology to interpret the problem of life 
in the terms of a definite, a universally intelligible, a 
universally compelling purpose, which will impose upon 
all a personal duty, and will demand from alla personal 
allegiance, and will inspire all with a personal hope and 
a sense of personal progress. 

That is something we very much need. No farther 
back than four years ago, our spiritual condition was 
one of aimlessness and mystification. Our life had lost 
its point. Our spiritual medium was not fluid and flow- 
ing; it had jellied, and our souls were embedded in the 
jelly. There was a lot of outward bustle and activity, 
but spiritually we were at a standstill. There was no 
purpose upon our spiritual horizon. We found it hard, 
if not impossible, to say what life was for, what its in- 
forming object was, what we were here for, what ade- 
quate good our laboring and striving accomplished. 

There was no clear word of Christian faith, no clear 
call of Christian purpose, no clear stimulus of Christian 
hope and duty. Spiritually, we were like the saints in 
heaven, ‘‘casting down our golden crowns around a 
glassy sea’’; only, unlike the saints in heaven, I hope, 
we were casting down our golden crowns in deep disgust 
just because the sea was so glassy. ‘There was no move- 
ment of the shipping, no port to make, no breeze to waft 
us on our voyage. We were spiritually becalmed. 

Our Christian churches, like busy little tug-boats, were 
puffing about among the helpless three-deckers, hailing 
them with empty words of encouragement. And when 
one of the helpless hulks drifted too near the sunken 
rocks of sin, the tug-boats were right on the spot to 
rescue, to ‘throw out the life-line,”’ and tow him away 
from danger. But where could they tow him to? Back 
again into the middle of the glassy sea? back again into 
the philosophical doldrums? back again into this point- 
less, purposeless, faithless, vacuous life, which, in the 
words of our nonsense jingle, offered them “nowhere to 
go but out, and nowhere to come but back”? 

That was a hard alternative. What is the use in re- 
deeming a man from sin, if the only thing there is to 
redeem him unto be such a fate as this! And how can 
we reasonably complain if a Christianity whose nearest 
approach to faith is a tentatively accepted preponder- 
ance of probabilities, and whose nearest approach to 
purpose is a sort of a Spencerian Hedonism, should 
prove utterly repulsive to a very vigorous and energetic 
branch of the human family, and should be spurned and 
replaced by a philosophy that offered a distinct faith — 
even though a mistaken one, and a clear and compelling 
purpose even though an artificial one? 

It was a fine thing to affirm that Christ is infinitely 
superior to Superman, and that the Kingdom of God, as 
defined by Christ, is a holier ideal than the Monster 
State. But it was not enough merely to affirm. We 
were under bonds to make Christ our pattern, his faith 
our faith, his joy our joy, his purpose our purpose, his 
Kingdom of God our absorbing ideal. And the degree 
to which we have failed to do that is the degree to which 
we must bow our heads in shame, and acknowledge our 
share of the guilt, that the Monster State, and si 4 
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man, and all his ruthless Kultur have ever come into 
existence in our Christian civilization. 

Our Christianity has got to change its posture. It 
has got to be positive instead of negative. It has got 
to be a guide instead of a policeman. It has got to lead 
and inspire instead of only check and restrain. Nothing 
but a renewed vision of the meaning and invitation of 
life, nothing but a rehabilitated theology, will enable it 
to do that. 

Of late years our Christianity has almost entirely con- 
fined itself to its redemptive function. It has sought 
to redeem a man after he has fallen, forgetting that if 
it had presented the problem of life to that man as vivid, 
holy, compelling, personal duty and personal purpose, 
the chances are that he never would have fallen. 

For life, when properly interpreted to the ordinary 
man, is capable of furnishing him with certain great 
stimuli to action and conduct. Whether or not a man 
lives as he ought to depends largely on whether or not 
he understands the meaning of life, its opportunity, its 
challenge, its promise. It is the task of religion to present 
life to men and women in its deeper meaning, so that 
its stimuli will operate upon them, and awaken all dor- 
mant energies, and enlist all aimless interests, and give 
them something to work for and hope for and sacrifice 
for. ‘There is nothing that brings out the waste and sin 
of human hearts so quickly as aimlessness. If we can 
think of our life as something purposeful, containing a 
reason and an intelligent promise, then there is some 
object in our moral endeavor; then it is not folly but 
wisdom to try to make the most of ourselves; then the 
hidden stimuli begin to operate upon us, and urge us to 
certain ways of righteous and fruitful living. 

The trouble is, our Christianity has too easily taken 


- it for granted that the deeper meaning of life is under- 


stood, and its deeper stimuli felt. It has neglected the 
task of the spiritual interpretation of life on the excuse 
that such an interpretation is not needed. But that 
was not a safe assumption to make. For it is painfully 
evident to the ordinary observer that the “plain man”’ 
in our American life has no theology. He has no answer 
for the problem of existence. He is a stranger to faith. 
He does not know what he is here for. ‘Those are ques- 
tions which sooner or later demand some sort of an 
answer. ‘They are too deep and vital to long remain 
unsatisfied. 

And so we cannot help hoping that our religion, as 
affected ‘by this war, will be better prepared to meet the 
old, old philosophical and theological problems of our 
minds; to approach those problems with a strengthened 
religious faith; to translate the puzzle of our being into 
terms of intelligible purpose,—intelligible to the ordinary 
man, and also intimate and urgent and hopeful, some- 
thing in which he has his part and share, something by 
which his blood is kindled and his loyalty aroused and 
his self-consecration fired; so that his life is given a 
progress and a value and a coherence, and so that the 
lure of sin is outdone by the brighter lure of co-operation, 
and the slothfulness of despair and self-neglect is driven 
out by the enthusiasm of hope and self-fulfilment. 


Founders or Finders. 


People talk sometimes of the “founders” of religion. 
But did ever a man in all the history of the world found 
a religion? Did Franklin found electricity? Did New- 
ton found gravitation? Both forces existed long before 
‘They were the finders, and not the 


founders. It is so with religion. Neither Moses nor 


Buddha nor Zoroaster nor Jesus ever founded a religion. 


7 Religion was founded in the primitive constitution of 
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things, and these men were the finders of it instead of 
being its founders. They are gone and the traditions 
have followed them. The original order of things re- 
mains. Let us study religion at its primal sources. 
Let us seek as they sought and we shall find as they found. 
They will help us to find. But not one of them ever 
claimed to be a founder of religion. They all depended 
on antecedents.—E. L. Rexford. 


for Freedom and Dumanity. 
The Dawn of a New Day. 


Yet once more will I shake not the earth only but also 
the heaven. And this word, yet once more, signifieth the 
removing of those things that are shaken, as of things that 
have been made, that those things which are not shaken 
may remain. Wherefore, receiving a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken, let us have grace, whereby we may 
offer service well-pleasing to God, with reverence and awe; 
for our God is a consuming fire.—Hebrews x1. 26-29. 


Years of the modern! years of the unperform’d! 

Your horizon rises, I see it parting away for more august dramas, 

I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation but other nations 
preparing, 

I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combinations, the 
solidarity of races. : 

I see that force advancing with irresistible power on the world’s stage, 

(Have the old forces, the old wars, played their parts? are the acts 
suitable to them closed?) 

I see Freedom, completely arm’d and victorious and very haughty, 
with Law on one side and Peace on the other, 

A stupendous trio all issuing forth against the idea of caste; 

What historic dénouements are these we so rapidly approach? 

I see men marching and countermarching by swift millions, 

I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies broken, 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed, 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks, (all others give 
way;) 

Never were such sharp questions ask’d as this day, 

Never was average man, his soul, more energetic, more like a God, 

Lo, how he urges and urges, leaving the masses no rest! 

His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere, he colonizes the 
Pacific, the archipelagoes, 

With the steamship, the electric telegraph, the newspaper, the 
wholesale engines of war, 

With these and the world-spreading factories he interlinks all geog- 
raphy, all lands; 

What whispers are these O lands, running ahead of you, passing under 
the seas? 

Are all nations communing? is there going to be but one heart to the 
globe? 

Is humanity forming en-masse? for lo, tyrants tremble, crowns grow 
dim, 

The earth, restive, confronts a new era, perhaps a general divine 
war, 

No one knows what will happen next, such portents fill the days 
and nights; 

Years prophetical! the space ahead as I walk, as I vainly try to 
pierce it, is full of phantoms; 

Unborn deeds, things soon to be, project their shapes around me; 

This incredible rush and heat, this strange ecstatic fever of dreams 
O years! 

Your dreams O years, how they penetrate through me! (I know not 
whether I sleep or wake;) tro 3 

The perform’d America and Europe grow dim, retiring in shadow 
behind me, 

The unperform’d, more gigantic than ever, advance, advance upon 


me. : 
—Walt Whitman. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, whose hands shape the ever-changing 
worlds, help us to lay hold of the abiding realities. Into 
the consuming fire of Thy spirit may we willingly cast all 
that is transitory, all that is temporal. Consume the 
dross, that we may be purified by fire. Help us in this 
time to serve Thee with all our powers and with a conse- 
cration which lays all things upon Thine altar. Amen. 
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THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
By Moissaye J. Olgin. Introduction by 
Viadimir G. Simkhovitch. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1917.—This exposition 
of the inner meaning and purpose of revo- 
lutionary Russia well repays careful reading. 
History is making so fast in that country in 
these days that already the book seems a 
trifle antiquated, as it only takes us to the 
abdication of the Czar in March last. Since 
then, of course, a world of things has hap- 
pened in Russia which we should be glad to 
know more about. Still the book provides 
a good many clues that help us to understand 
a little the more recent events, though this 
leaves us still helpless in our attempts to 
forecast what is coming out of it all. For 
example, we have a very clear account of 
the Bolsheviki, the now dominant faction of 
socialists which has seized the reins of power. 
The ideal of that faction has been a ‘‘dicta- 
torship of workingmen and peasants.’”’ They 
have been “‘inclined to believe that the masses 
had no political wisdom and no clear under- 
standing of their own interest, and that they 
were apt to go astray without the leadership 
of wise conspirators.” It is plain, then, 
that, as it is at present led, Russia cannot 
have anything like what we in the West call 
democracy. ‘The Lenine régime has no more 
trust in the mass of the people than had the 
old autocracy; and if it can have its way will 
not submit the destinies of the country to be 
shaped by a constituent assembly. Its pur- 
pose is to smash capitalism and put the work- 
ingman into supreme command. ‘This 
method of getting rid of the strife between 
labor and capital has not much to commend it 
to a sober mind, and it looks as if Russia 
might have before it a long season of flounder- 
ing before it once more finds its feet. 


OrcaAnic EvoiuTion. By Ricard Swann 
Lull. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.—As the doctrine of evolution 
is itself evolving, it is necessary for those 
who wish to understand it to read the 
latest restatements as they appear. This 
exposition, in 700 pages, with 253 figures 
and 30 plates, is a valuable addition to the 
literature of evolutionary biology. The 
author is a Yale professor of Paleontology, 
and his view of evolution is of special interest 
to students of the past life of our globe. 
It is a curious fact, brought out in these pages, 
that the races of huge dinosaurs reach their 
culminating forms just before their sudden 
extinction. Some of them were sixty or 
eighty feet long and weighed more than 
thirty tons. The causes of extinction are 
not always clear. ‘They may include changes 
in physical environment, in climate, in living 
environment, extreme specialization, and 
racial old age. Excessive size and special 
characters like spinescence are indications 
of racial senescence. ‘‘Such excrescences 
seem like growth-force run riot, as though, 
with lessening vitality incident to racial old 
age, it is no longer adequately controlled.” 
In a number of cases, these huge forms 
disappeared “without known competitors 
which could possibly have worsted the race 
in an inter-racial strife.” The Sauropoda, 
e.g., were ‘“‘evidently senile forms and suffered 
racial death early in Comanchian time... . 
We know of no reason, other than racial 
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old age or a restriction of their peculiar 
habitat, for their extinction.’”’ That some 
of the great steps in the advance of life 
have been brought about by the crises 
which threatened it with extinction is made 
very clear in this exposition. When aquatic 
forms came out of the water, the impel- 
ling cause was not primarily enemies in the 
water, food on the lands, or the lure of 
atmospheric oxygen, but the recurrence of an 
unfavorable environment. With increasing 
aridity came conditions unfavorable to 
piscine life, but extremely favorable to 
amphibians. ‘‘With further increase in 
aridity, however, such that no seasonal 
return of the waters occurred to make aquatic 
egg-laying possible, came the restriction of 
the Amphibia and the evolution of reptiles.’ 
The human race, too, is a product of hard 
times. Our ancestors, it seems, lived in the 
trees “‘somewhere in Asia.’’ With conti- 
nental elevation and consequent increasing 
aridity of climate “came the dwindling of 
the forested areas suitable to primate 
occupancy.” It was necessary for our an- 
cestors to come down, stand on their feet, 
find new food, and adopt new ways of life. 
In the crises many doubtless perished. Those 
primates which escaped the crisis because 
they lived in forested regions are still up 
in the trees. The author expresses the hope 
“that a wider public will learn that the 
science of Paleontology has a unique social 
or human value.” ‘This is a reasonable 
hope. Certainly the properly equipped 
reader will gain a view of life in its largeness 
and true perspective which is impossible 
to those whose reading is limited to the 
newspapers and the novels of the day. 


PRAYERS FOR USE IN Homg, SCHOOL, AND 
Sunpay-scHooy. Selected and arranged 
by Frederica Beard. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 60 cents net.—The main 
grouping Of these well-selected prayers is 
by age—for little children (under nine), for 
boys and girls from nine to fourteen, and for 
young people. Under the first two of these 
groups the prayers are carefully arranged 
for home or school use, for morning, evening, 
and meal-time. The young people’s prayers 
are properly grouped as personal or social. 
The range of the sources is wide and the 
selection varied, yet little if anything’ appears 
which might not be used by members of all 
the churches. Many have been taken from 
Gannett’s Little Child at the Breakfast Table; 
by Charles G. Ames, from A Book of 
Prayers, by Edward A. Horton; from Mrs. 
Tileston’s Prayers, Ancient and Modern; from 
Disciples Services, by Mrs. Beatley; and 
from the prayers of James Martineau. ‘This 
is a valuable collection for use in the home, 
and will help those who are seeking for suit- 
able prayer material for the use of their 
children. 


THE LAws OF HBALTH AND PROSPERITY AND 
How to Arpiy THEM: Twelve Lessons in 
Spiritual Science with Technique. By Clara 
Chamberlain McLean. Holyoke, Mass.: 
The Elizabeth Towne Co.—After twelve 
years’ study of Christian Science, theos- 
ophy, and other kindred subjects, Mrs. 
McLean proceeds to pay reverent tribute 
to Mrs. Eddy. “In these Lessons I give 
out my highest truth to-day, reserving the 
right, which every soul must have, to keep 
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always an open mind and a listening ear 
for the next new angle of truth, for without 
this attitude there can be no growth.” In 
this injunction Mrs. McLean is unquestion- 
ably right. An open mind and a listening 
ear—these are indispensables. 


EARLY Days ON THE WESTERN RANGE. 
A Pastoral Narrative. By iC. C. Walsh. 
Boston: Sherman, French=& Co. $1.25 
net.—A formidable-looking steer of the 
prairies adorns the cover of Mr. Walsh’s 
volume of verse, an animal whose wide- 
spreading horns inspire profound respect 
in the beholder. The contents consist of 
forty or more poems in the vernacular, 
the reminiscences of Uncle Reuben, a one- 
time cowboy, who discourses on ‘The 
Coming of the Automobile,” ‘The Passing 
of the Long Horn,” ‘The Old-Time Cow- 
boy,” and like subjects. The versified 
romances reflect with accuracy the life of 
the cattleman. In Reuben Brown we see 
the departure of the cowboy, the end of a 
period in American history—a period which 
can never return. = 


MODERNIST STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
Jesus. By Ray Oakley Miller. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 80 cents net.— 
The author of this small volume assures us 
in his introduction that by the word “ modern- 
ist’? he simply means a use of rational and 
scientific tests in religious thinking, and an 
appreciation and appropriation of the funda- 
mental elements of idealism and faith. He 


sincerely believes that such an attitude is - 


in keeping with the wish of him who said, 
“Ve shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” Because he believes 
this, he thinks this the religion of Jesus 
offers a more tremendous challenge and 
demands a more vital allegiance than any 
yet given. With this point of view in mind 
he groups these studies in brief but clear 
discussions of the problem of Christian 
life and classified under such headings as 
“Transient Elements in the Life of Jesus,” 
“Permanent Elements in the Life of Jesus,” 
“Jesus and the Religion of To-morrow,” 
and ‘‘A Liberal Faith.” The book will be 
found helpful. 


FRANCE BEARS THE BURDEN. By Gran- 
ville Fortescue. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.—About the debt 
which the world owes to France every one 
knows something, but to understand con- 
ditions and to begin to realize the change 
that has taken place in the living, the oc- 
cupations, the interests of the French people, 
one must have something of the under- 
standing that comes with a knowledge of 
facts as they are here stated. France is 
fighting for her firesides, and its endurance is 
“the dolor magnificent.” What its sacri- 
fices mean for the present and for the future 
is made clearer by these telling chapters. 
M. André Tardieu, High Commissioner of 
France, commends warmly the vividness and 
accuracy of Mr. Fortescue’s delineations. 


THE ETERNAL CRUSADE: Poems of War 
and Philosophy. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.40 net.—As one turns the pages 
of Mr. Pegram’s volume, the conviction at 
which the reviewer arrives is that the con- 


tents are decidedly dull and that Mr. Pegram 
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had better have cast his work in a much 
more flexible mould than it is at present. 
As a very serious piece of work the book is 
well worth careful consideration. It con- 
tains such war poems as “Ave Belgique,” 
“The Lusitania Crime,” ‘‘To the Entente 
Allies,” and many more. ‘Thoughts a 
Dewdrop” illustrates Mr. Pegram’s point 
of view, but five long, closely printed pages 
scarcely suffice to the telling of such a poem, 
while “The Vision of Reform” is nearly 
as prolonged an attempt to blend philosophy 
and war lyrics. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE UNDER GERMAN RULE. 
By Charles Downer Hazen. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.—Says a recent 
historical writer, “‘Politics tend to revolve 
about personalities rather than princi- 
ples,” but this is not so in this particular 
instance. We do not come upon notable 
examples of personal leadership where 
Alsace-Lorraine is concerned. On the con- 
trary, it is historical detail toward which 
our studies are based. The opening chapter 
is a careful outline of the relation of these 
two provinces to Medieval Germany, and 
this is followed by descriptions of the na- 
ture of French rule for more than two cent- 
uries and the chief results of the Franco- 
German war. The annexation of these two 
provinces took place in 1871, a political 
move of a most unpopular character, as later 
Germanic spirit and methods sufficiently 
show. Prof. Hazen’s study of conditions 
is well carried out, and the evil effects of 
Pan-Germanism in our own day are discussed 
in a scholarly fashion. 


INTER-AMERICAN ACQUAINTANCES. By 
Charles Lyon Chandler. (2d ed. extended.) 
Sewanee, Tenn.: The University Press.— 
Of especial timeliness is the narrative which 
has for its theme the friendly relations which 
for two or more centuries of trade have been 
established between the North and South 
Americas. The work is dedicated to Dr. 
Romulo S. Na6én, first ambassador from 
Argentina to the United States. Although 
the book fairly bristles with details and sta- 
tistics, the numberless citations which the 
author makes, from their entire novelty are 
far from boring the reader. Americans 
might well acquaint themselves with the 
annals and history of the Latin-American 
races in a far more generous spirit than they 
have sometimes exhibited. Taken all to- 
gether, the several pages of Mr. Chandler’s 
book will be found helpful to the historical 
student. 


‘Tum SEvEN Laws of TEeAcHING. By John 
M. Gregory. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
129 pp. 75 cents net.—Dr. Gregory’s book 
first appeared in 1884, since which time it 
has had a prominent place on almost every 
book-list for Sunday-school teachers, being 
regarded by many as of prime importance 
to any one who would do good work in this 
field. Few books on religious education have 
kept their place for so long a time; and now 
that a new edition has appeared, revised by 
W. C. Bagley and W. K. Layton, it seems 
to have started on a new lease of life. The 
seven “Laws” are, in succession, those of 


the teacher, the learner, the language, the 


, the teaching process, the learning 
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process, and the review or application. On 
each of these points Dr. Gregory writes 
with clearness and force, giving suggestions 
that a whole generation of teachers has 
found helpful. The book is untechnical 
and easily read. If there are recommen- 
dations given that good teachers would 
reject, such as the deadly monotonous rule 
“At the beginning of each period review 
briefly the preceding lesson,’ there are 
unnumbered suggestions that would benefit 
most teachers. This book might well have 
a place in the teachers’ library, of which 
there should be one in every church. 


THE Propica, Son TEN YEARS LATER. 
By John Andrew Holmes, D.D. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 30 pp. 50 cents net.— 
That forgiveness and the return to the 
father’s house cannot restore what has been 
lost and wasted in riotous living is the 
theme of this sermon. ‘The lesson is whole- 
some; the treatment of the theme is com- 
monplace. 


PATRIOTISM AND RapiIcaLism: Address 
and Letters. By Mercer Green Johnston. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 
net.—The atmosphere of this book, the 
author of which is at present serving with an 
ambulance corps in France, may be readily 
guessed from the title. The author’s stand- 
point is that of an enemy to pacifism. 
Mr. Johnston speaks out boldly. Some chap- 
ters are ‘‘First Impressions of Nietzsche,’ 
“Letters to Radicals,’ ‘‘The American 
Spirit,” ‘‘Crucified Belgium,’ ‘‘Paxoma- 
niacs.”’ 


In Divers Tonzs: Lyrics. By Clarence 
Watt Heazlitt. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.—Mr. Heazlitt’s sheaf of verse 
is happily named, for his muse has roamed 
over wide fields, and his century of lyrics 
is literally cast in divers tones. They are 
grave in character for the most part and 
more or less uneven in form, but they ring 
true, and are capable of giving a larger 
measure of pleasure to the reader than 
volumes of original verse of a more preten- 
tious nature. 


ULrtmate Ipgars. By Mary Taylor 
Blauvelt. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$x net.—In this attractive-looking volume 
we have presented to us a broad-minded 
study “of what the Sermon on the Mount 
really means—where it leads to, and how 
it would get there.’”’ Mrs. Blauvelt’s literary 
style is full of charm, and her statements 
are clear and wise. 


Literary Notes. 


A Defense of Idealism: Some Questions and 
Conclusions is the title of the new book by 
May Sinclair. The volume is an apology for 
Idealistic Monism. 


Not war, but the great and fundamental 
reconstruction of economic and social life 
which shall ultimately make war repugnant 
to men, is Prof. James Harvey Robinson’s 
characterization of the theme of Why Men 
Fight. 


Harold Bell Wright, who has sold over 
seven million copies of his books, has written 
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his first magazine article for the February 
American Magazine. It is called ‘‘ The Sword 
of Jesus” and. asks what Jesus would do in 
this great world war. 


A volume of significance to botanists and 
other scientific workers is announced by the 
University of Chicago Press under the title 
of The Anatomy of Woody Plants, by Edward 
Charles Jeffrey, head of the Botanical Labo- 
ratories of Harvard University. 


T. Morris Longstreth said of his forth- 
coming book, ‘‘We are rediscovering the 
Adirondacks, and it is my lofty mission to 
give them back to the world, since every 
author except Charles Dudley Warner is 
overlooking them to describe Alaska, the 
Rockies, or Yucatan.” 


“‘Professor’s Progress,’ the serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly, will about March 7 appear, 
under the auspices of Henry Holt & Co., as 
Professor Latimer’s Progress. ‘The author 
of this book is a mystery, except that the 
publishers say it is by an American writer of 
established reputation. 


The Century Co. has received word from 
Mile. Judith Cladel, biographer of Rodin, 
that copies of her new book Rodin; The Man 
and His Art arrived in Paris just in time for 
the great sculptor to examine them before he 
died. Mlle. Cladel writes: “You must 
know that he was deeply touched with the 
tribute paid by the United States of America 
to his work and that this testimony of admi- 
ration from your great country was a satis- 
faction to him.” 


Julian Street says in American Adventures, 
of the students in the University of Virginia: 
“There is no easy-going casualness between 
them, no calling back and forth, no ‘hello’ 
by either without speaking, or, if they do 
greet each other, the customary salutation is 
‘How are you, sir?’ or ‘How are you, gentle- 
men?’ First-year men are expected to wear 
hats, and not to speak to upper classmen until 
they have been spoken to; and though there is 
no hazing at the University, woe betide them 
if they do not heed these rules.”’ 


A volume entitled Rising Japan, by Rev. 
Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, M.A., D.D., Bill- 
ings Lecturer (1913-14) in Japan, China, 
and India, author of the articles on Japan 
now appearing in the Register, will be pub- 
lished early by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. A fore- 
word is contributed by Mr. Lindsay Russell, 
president of the Japan Society. It gives what 
high authorities on Japan believe to be a 
reliable and illuminating portrayal of the true 
character of the Japanese people and their 
civilization. 


From having confidently supposed that 
there was nothing in America the immigrant 
could take exception to, we have apparently 
leaped to the wild fancy that there is nothing 
he can like. Many of the reasons for this 
disillusionment of our immigrant population 
have been explained in the work of M. E. 
Ravage, the young Roumanian who has been 
contributing to the Century of late. In the 
February number he will have an article 
entitled “‘The Religion of Sanity,” in which 
he explains what he considers to be the value 
of the American ethical point of view. 
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The Dome. 
A Parent’s Plea. 


My little boy is eight years old, 
He goes to school each day; 

He doesn’t mind the tasks they set-— 
They seem to him but play. 

He heads his class at raffia work, 
And also takes the lead 

At making dinky paper boats— 
But I wish that he could read. 


They teach him physiology, 
And, oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 
And names the stars by night— 
Of course he’s very up-to-date, 
But I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, “ 
They teach him how to draw; 
He babbles of mythology 
And gravitation’s law; 
The discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad, 
They tell me he’s a clever boy, 
But I wish that he could add. 
—Peter McArthur. 


Seeing Eyes. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


Jack and Ted and Dorothy Burnam were 
spending the summer with their Aunt Madge 
in the New Hampshire hills, while their 
mother and father took a trip together to 
the Pacific Coast. As the farmhouse where 
they were boarding was seven miles from a 
post-office, no blue-uniformed postman came 
to their house two or three times a day with 
a fat brown leather mail-bag slung over one 
shoulder; but instead, a mail-box, perched 
atop a post, stood by the roadside, and every 
afternoon about three o’clock an old black 
horse hitched to a ‘‘top buggy” toiled up 
the sandy hill, and Fred Clarke, the genial 
country postman, deposited letters and 
papers in the creaky-lidded box, hoisted the 
little red tin flag, and drove whistling on 
to the next mail-box. His coming was in- 
contestably the event of the day. Dinner 
was at one; every one was through and the 
dishes done by half-past two; and then the 
interminable half-hour to wait for the mail! 
No one could settle to anything until the 
old black-topped buggy had come and gone. 

“Come down to the road, Aunt Madge, 
and wait for the mail,’ begged the children 
one hottest August day. 

“All right,” agreed Aunt Madge, pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Suppose, after this, instead of wait- 
ing on the porch, we do wait under the big 
maple-tree by the gate,—and,” she added 
with a sudden thought, ‘“‘let’s call this our 

‘game half-hour.’ Run in, Jack, and get 
the steamer rug on the foot of the couch, 
and bring it out for us to sit on.’ 

“Now what is the game, Aunt Madge?” 
asked Dorothy, eagerly, when all were seated 
comfortably under the cool, big tree. 

“Well,” began Aunt Madge, slowly, “let 
me see. I think,’ after a minute of thought, 
“T think,—yes, I know what I’ll call our 
game! It shall be the Seeing Eye game, 
and we can play chapters and chapters of 
it,’ she went on with sudden eagerness, “‘at 
least one new chapter of it every day, and 
as much more as we like!”’ 
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“What a funny name!”’ said Ted. ‘Sounds 
queer. Don’t all eyes see, ’cept, of course, 
blind people’s?’’ 

“No, my dear,” was Aunt Madge’s calm 
reply. ‘‘Very few people have seeing eyes. 
Most people have take-things-for-granted 
eyes, but it’s only once in the greatest while 
that any one has seeing eyes, unless his eyes 
have been trained by somebody. I wish we 
could all have seeing eyes by the time we 
go home this fall. I’m sure mother would 
notice the change immediately. We've been 
here a week, haven’t we? And each day, 
during our half-hour wait for Postie, we 
have played an Oh Dear game. Haven’t 
I heard ‘Oh dear, why doesn’t he come!’ 
and ‘Oh dear, will he ever come!’ and on 
days when poor Postie has been a little late 
such a chorus of Oh dears! So let’s give 
up the Oh Dear game and begin the Seeing 
Eye game. I'll stay here and time you, 
and in five minutes each one of you see how 
many different kinds of tree leaves or tree 
needles you can collect. Don’t run, be- 
cause the sun is hot.” Off scurried the 
three children, eyes bright, feet nimble. 

“Five minutes!’’ called Aunt Madge. 
“Don’t pick another one. You must stop 
the second I call time.” 

“Now, Jack, spread yours in a row at 
this end of the rug; and Ted, this end is 
yours; and Dorothy, bring yours here by 
me,”’ said Aunt Madge, when the children 
were once more gathered around her. 
“‘When your exhibits are neatly arranged, 
you may each tell me how many you have, 
and how many of the leaves you know.” 

“T have six, Aunt Madge,” said Dorothy. 

“Seven,’”’ came from Jack. 

And Ted proudly added, “ Nine.” 

“Well, it seems as if Ted had the most 
seeing eyes this time for gathering, doesn’t 
it? But we'll see who has the most seeing 
eyes for recognizing the leaves. How many 
of yours can you name, Dorothy?”’ 

“This is an oak, isn’t it,’’ began Dorothy; 
“and this one a pine needle, and this one 
a fir twig, and is this a birch? I don’t know 
the other two.” 

“All right, except the one you called a 
fir twig. I wonder if the boys know what 
it is? And perhaps they will know the two 
leaves that you don’t know.” 

“One of the leaves is an elm,’ said Ted, 
‘‘but I don’t know the other, and I thought 
that was a fir twig, too.’ 

“So did I,” admitted Jack. 

“Now look, and learn, all you seeing 
eyes,” laughed Aunt Madge, gayly. “Fir 
needles lie flat from the twig, but spruce 
needles grow all the way around, and you 
see these do grow all the way around, so 
they are not fir, but spruce. And the leaf 
that none of you know is an ash. Ash-trees 
are lovely in the fall, with their bunches of 
scarlet berries. Dorothy knew the birch 
leaf, but I wonder if any of you noticed how 
its stem is flattened a little bit one way 
where it joins the leaf; and flattened the 
other way where ‘it is hung to the stem? 
That’s why birch leaves are always ready 
to dance so prettily with the least breath 
of air that scarcely stirs the leaves on the 
other trees.” 

“Why, I didn’t know that,” said Ted, 
“T never noticed that leaves are fastened 
on in different ways.” 

“Yes,” answered Aunt Madge, “‘and it’s 
wonderful. And the more you use your 
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seeing eyes, the more surprised you'll be 
all the time, and the more wonderful you’ll 
find everything, every least thing you see 
around you. There is something—a great 
many things—to find out about everything, 
A perfect fairyland of adventure lies spread 
around us every minute, and it welcomes 
any one with seeing eyes, but no one with 
take-things-for-granted eyes ever gets in! 
When two persons want to talk over the 
telephone, you all know how Central has 
to make the connection. The wires are all 
up, and the whole mechanism is in working 
order, but those two people can’t talk unless 
Central makes the connection. It’s the 
same with us. Here are all the beautiful, 
wonderful things in the world,—and here 
are we, waiting to be connected; but we 
don’t have to have any Central, we can 
make our own connections. One way to 
make connections is to train our seeing eyes. 
Why, if we have seeing eyes, we'll always 
be interested. We can’t help it.. Think 
how little we do know, and how much we 
can know. Just this morning you have all 
learned a very few very little things, and 
it has been fun, hasn’t it? Just think of 
all the fun we can have always! Think of 
all the trees and flowers and grasses and 
birds and little crawly bugs and lovely flying 
butterflies and dragon-flies, and—and every- 
thing! I know the most interesting things 
about dragon-flies!’’ Aunt Madge’s cheeks 
were pink and her eyes shining. 

“Tell us about them!’’ chorused the chil- 
dren. 

“Not to-day.” Aunt Madge shook her 
brown head. “But I’ll send for some books 
that will help us all to have more seeing 
eyes.” 

In a minute she went on, with sudden 
seriousness: ‘‘Grumbly, unhappy people 
never have seeing eyes. They never make 
connections with a joyous fairyland. They 
shut their eyes tight,—their seeing eyes,— 
and all the sweet, wonderful things right 
under their noses are lost on them. But 
people with seeing eyes are always nice, 
happy people. They never grumble that 
time goes at a snail’s pace, no, their days 
aren’t half long enough.” 

“Let’s see how many different leaves we 
can find before to-morrow’s postman-wait,”’ 
said Jack, eagerly. 

“All right!” agreed the other two, en- 
thusiastically. 

“When you are gathering leaves,’ sug- 
gested Aunt Madge, “‘notice with your new 
seeing eyes the different kinds of bark that 
the different trees have, and see how much 
you can remember to tell me to-morrow. 
You'll be surprised. Your seeing eyes will 
be giving you nice little surprise parties all 


the time. Listen! I hear a creak, creak, 
and there’s the horse!”’ 
“How de do!” Mr. Clarke’s greeting 


was always so close an imitation of a rooster’s 
crow that it was the children’s joy to hear 
him. ‘‘Lots of mail to-day! That’s why 
I’m so late!” 

“Are you late?” said Aunt Madge, in 
surprise. ‘‘We didn’t know it.” r 

“Half an hour late! Thought you’d all 
be pretty impatient.” . 

““We’ve been playing a new game,’ said 
Jack, and they all looked so happy and 
smiling that Mr. Clarke volunteered,— 

“Must have been a pretty good game!” 

On the way up the little dusty, winding 
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path, Aunt Madge reminded: ‘‘ Don’t forget 
that you’ve all only begun; and don’t forget, 
too, that your seeing eyes are useful for 
everything, people as well as things. If 
you'll just use your seeing eyes, you'll dis- 
cover the nicest things about people, and 
often where you don’t expect nice things 
at all. We'll play the game hard all sum- 
mer, and I hope much longer. There is no 
end to it, and each chapter we play, even 
if it’s only a tiny one, makes the next chapter 
more interesting. Isn’t it fun to have found 


a game that any one can play, and that can’t 


end, no matter how many people play? 
Isn’t this a nice cool porch?”’ she. added. 


“And if here isn’t a fat letter from mother 


for each of you!”’ 


Social Amenities. 


- Mamma, as kitty here and I 
Were through the garden prancing, 
Mrs. Van Etten Brown came by 
And stopped to watch us dancing. 


And then she said: “ Why how d’ye do? 
You’ll come and see me, maybe, 

And bring the kitten with you, too,.— 
It would amuse my baby.” . 


Then up I spoke, as speak I should, 
And said it was a pity 
She had not brought the child, as ’twould 
Amuse my precious kitty. 
—Clara Marshall, in Children’s Magazine. 


The Golden Gloves Family. 


Dorothy sighed a great big sigh as she 
laid her book of fairy stories on the table. 
Aunt Margaret, who was visiting at Dorothy’s 
house, smiled understandingly, for Aunt 
Margaret had read every one of those very 
fairy stories herself when she was a little 
girl. 

“T used to sigh for wishing-rings, Dorothy,” 
she said, “‘and for seven-mile boots, and 
for golden gloves, too. I never did find 
a wishing-ring, or a pair of seven-mile boots, 
but I did find the golden gloves.” 

“Really and truly golden gloves, Aunt 
Margaret?’’ asked Dorothy, eagerly. ‘‘Can 
you wear them all the time?” 

“When I put them on they stay until 
I do or say something that is unkind. Then 
they fall off and I have to put them on 
again.” 

“Oh, that’s just like the fairy stories. 
Do you suppose I shall ever find any if 
I look and look?” 

“Throw up your hands,” said Aunt 
Margaret, “‘and I will put a pair of golden 
gloves on them.” 

Dorothy laughed gleefully as her two 
little hands went up quickly. 

“Thumbs first,” said Aunt Margaret, 
as she rubbed Dorothy’s thumb just as 
if she were putting on a glove, while she 
said one word as a fairy godmother would 
have: said a magic word. The word she 
said was “‘Do.”’ Then she rubbed Dorothy’s 
first finger, as if she were slipping a finger 
of a glove on that, and said another word. 
The second word was “unto.” Then came 
the second finger, and all the other fingers of 
that hand, and then the thumb and all the 
fingers of the other hand. When Aunt 
Margaret had slipped a word on each finger 


ae peer, ll 


thought: 
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glove up, first on the left hand and then on 
the right hand, as she said the last two words. 

The words she put on Dorothy’s fingers 
and pulled up over her arms were, ‘Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto 
you.” 

Dorothy looked a bit disappointed. 

“Oh, auntie,” she said. “I thought you 
meant really and truly golden gloves.” 

“These are really and truly golden gloves, 
little girl, and if you will wear them all the 
time and get everybody else in the world 
to wear them, this old world will be a much 
more wonderful place to live in than fairy- 
land.” 

When Dorothy was ready to go out to 
play she came up to Aunt Margaret. ‘I’m 
going to try playing in golden gloves this 
afternoon,” she said. ‘‘Please put mine 
on for me again. I’m afraid they came 
off when I grabbed my story-book from 
Frieda.” 

Aunt Margaret took Dorothy’s two little 
hands and put the golden gloves on them 
again. 

Then Dorothy went to play at Mary’s 
house. Mary was ‘her best ‘friend. As 
she ran through the gate in the high hedge 
she heard something say ‘“‘Me-ow, me-ow.”’ 
She saw a kitten with its head caught in the 
fence. “I’m in such a hurry! I s’pose 
somebody will come along and get that cat 
loose directly,” she thought as she ran on. 
She stopped suddenly and looked at her 
hands. ‘Then she ran across the grass, pushed 
the hedge back, and gently lifted the kitten 
out. 

“T think I’m going to like my gloves,” 
she said to the kitten as it rubbed up against 
her feet and purred gratefully. 

Dorothy and Mary played all the games 
they loved best. While they were blowing 
soap-bubbles Dorothy saw Mary’s grand- 
mother looking and feeling all around for 
something. 

“She’s just lost her glasses again,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘She’s always losing them. Come 
on and play. She'll find them directly.” 
Dorothy looked down at her hands. 

“T’m sure my gloves will come off if 
I do not find grandmother’s glasses, be- 
cause if I were a grandmother I know what 
I should want a little girl to do unto me.” 
So she laid down her bubble-pipe and found 
the glasses. 

When grandmother held her hand a 
minute and said, ‘‘Thank you, dearie,” 
Dorothy had such a happy feeling in her 
heart she thought, “Oh, I know I’m going 
to love my gloves.” 

As Dorothy was going home she passed 
the fruit-stand on the corner. Some of the 
other boys and girls were teasing Camilla, 
the little Italian girl whose father had the 
fruit-stand. 

Camilla’s black eyes flashed angrily. As 
she turned quickly her foot slipped and she 
fell into a puddle of water. ‘The boy who was 
teasing her clapped his hands and. shouted,— 


“Oh, my, what a muddle: 
See Camilla in the puddle! ”’ 


Everybody laughed,—everybody except 
Dorothy. She started to laugh, too, for 
Camilla did look funny sitting right flat 
down in the street; but then Dorothy 
“Oh, my gloves. I’m sure I 
shouldn’t want any one to laugh unto me.” 


_ she made a motion as if she were pulling a So she went right over to Camilla and put 
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her arm about her and helped her up. _Some- 
how every one stopped laughing, and a little 
bird sang a happy song in Dorothy’s heart, 
“Golden gloves are the very best gloves of all.”’ 

That evening Dorothy told Aunt Mar- 
garet and mother and father and her big 
brother Harold all about her golden gloves. 
Father said, “Have you any extra pairs in 
men’s sizes, Dorothy?’”’ Dorothy slipped down 
from her chair and put a great big pair of 
golden gloves on father’s hands. 

“T might be able to use a pair myself,’ 
said Harold, so Dorothy put a pair on his 
hands. 

Mother and Aunt Margaret held up their 
hands too, and Dorothy put golden gloves 
on them. 

The happiest family to be found any- 
where is the Golden Gloves Family. Their 
home is more wonderful than fairyland, and 
sunshine follows them always along the 
trail of the Golden Gloves.— Mrs. E. C. Cronk, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Master: ‘“‘Well,, Tommy, you were. not 
present yesterday. Were you detained at 
home in consequence of the inclemency. of 
the weather?’”’ Tommy: “No, sir, ’cause 
of the rain.” 


A little six-year-old grand-daughter, eating 
dinner with her grandparents, remarked that 
she had not been to kindergarten for so 
long a time that she “‘had completely lost 
the run of days.” She explained that 
“every day the teacher writes it down on 
the board, so that we can remember what day 
it is.” After a minute she asked, ‘‘Grandpa, 
after it has been March right along every 
day for a good while, how do they know when 
it gets June?”’ 


John’s father kept a candy store, and the 
little fellow often carried candy to school. 
One morning the teacher noticed a smell of 
peppermint and began to investigate in order 
to stop eating during school hours. Unable 
to detect the culprit, she bent over smail John 
and whispered, “‘John, have you any candy?’’ 
“No, ma’am,” he replied. ‘‘Have any of 
the other boys any?” ‘“‘No, ma’am.” As 
she turned away he touched her hand and 
said, “I will bring you some at noon.’’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. : 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in etery form of need are given practical hel 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cure, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell. A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, Grenzrat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 
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Consecration of Communion Plate. 


On Sunday, January 20, a set of commun- 
ion plate, given in memory of a member of 
King’s Chapel, was consecrated and presented 
to the 302d Field Artillery, U. S. N. A., in 
connection with the regular morning service 
at King’s Chapel. ‘The regiment, which was 
represented by about twenty officers and fifty 
men, met at 25 Beacon Street, and, headed 
by their chaplain, First Lieut. Albert Lévitt, 
marched to the Chapel. They were met at 
the church door by the Wardens, Messrs. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr., and William W. 
Vaughan; the ministers of the Chapel, and 
Prof. Foote and Mr. Cornish, who preceded 
the delegation from the regiment down the 
broad aisle of the church. The new plate 
was set out on the communion table, with its 
compact oaken case in waterproof canvas 
cover, and the heavy straps by which it is to 
be carried placed under the table. 

The service was conducted by Chaplain 
Lévitt and Rev. Sydney B. Snow, associate 
minister of the Chapel. After the sermon by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister of 
the Chapel, the silver was consecrated by 
Dr. Brown in the following words:— 

“In the spirit of him who gave his life a 
ransom for many, we here consecrate these 
emblems of the Christian faith to the service 
of God, to the glory of our country, and to 
the good of man. Into whatever hands they 
are taken, may they help to inspire heroic 
courage for the hard battles of life, and pa- 
tient endurance of all suffering that comes 
from trying to do God’s will. Whatever lips 
may drink of this cup, may they also drink of 
the spirit that makes heroes and martyrs of 
men and thus fits them to become good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ. 

““O God, whose ever-blessed son accepted 
the cross that he might lead men into the 
freedom of the truth, help us, his disciples, to 
be faithful unto death in all Thou givest us 
to do, and help us, where we must walk with 
bleeding feet, to cling fast to his example for 
inspiration and support. Let Thine own 
spirit consecrate to holy uses these testimonials 
of his life and death, that, as they speak to 
men of faith in him, they may guide many 
souls toward everlasting peace. Amen.” 

After a prayer by Mr. Snow, the plate was 
used for the first time in the communion 
service. A large number of the men of the 
regiment partook, and following them many 
of the congregation. 

Prof. Henry Wilder Foote of the Harvard 
Divinity School, son of Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, for many years a minister of King’s 
Chapel, presented the plate in the following 
words :— 

“Tn the name of Christ, and in memory of 
one who gave her life for the good of human- 
ity, I place in your keeping this communion 
plate, now given by a member of this church 
to the 302d Field Artillery. I bid you, and 
your successors in the office of chaplain in 
this regiment, to use this plate with reverence 
as you minister to the souls of officers and 
men in camp or on the battlefield. And may 
you so impart to them the spirit of true relig- 
ion that they may live as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and fear naught, either in life or 
in death, save the condemnation of an evil 
conscience.”’ 

In response, Chaplain Lévitt said:— 

“On behalf of the Colonel, the officers, and 
the men of the 302d Light Field Artillery of 
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the United States National Army, I accept 
the communion plate. I accept it in the 
spirit of service in which it is given. I ac- 
cept it in the spirit of self-sacrifice, the spirit 
of Christ who gave his life a ransom for us. 
I consecrate my soul to the high and noble 
task for which this service calls. We con- 
secrate ourselves anew to the ideal of liberty 
toward the attainment of which our army, 
of which we are but a part and symbol, has 
dedicated itself; and we ask that you, too, 
consecrate yourselves again to that same 
ideal, so that our faith in freedom and human- 
ity may always be conserved.” 

Music appropriate to the occasion was in 
charge of Malcolm Lang, organist, and the 
choir of King’s Chapel, assisted by a trum- 
peter. Among the hymns was the Army 
Hymn of Oliver Wendell Holmes, a devoted 
member of the Chapel for many years. 


Mr. Birks Goes to France. 


On Sunday, January 13, there was a nota- 
ble gathering of the people of all denomina- 
tions in Natick, Mass, in a patriotic mass 
meeting in the First Congregational Church 
in recognition of the going of Rev. Alfred W. 
Birks of Unity Church to engage in the war 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in France. The exercises included 
music by the organ and choir of the Congre- 
gational church, remarks by the ministers of 
the various Trinitarian churches, who planned 
the meeting, an address by Mrs. Henry C. 
Mulligan on ‘‘Woman’s Work in Wartime,” 
and one by Mr. Birks on ‘‘The Call of the 
Hour.’”’ ‘The speaker referred to the recog- 
nition of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion war work by the United States Govern- 
ment, placing the red triangle beside the red 
cross. Mrs. Mulligan gave credit to Mr. Birks 
for his services in organizing that work in 
Natick, referring especially to the Friendly 
Aid Society and the Red Cross, both of which 
owed: their start to the pastor of Unity 
Church, 

Mr. Birks is now on his way to France. 
Over two hundred of his friends bade him 
farewell at an informal reception in the 
church on the eve of his departure. 


Boston Unitarian Club. 


At the meeting of the Boston Unitarian 
Club on Wednesday evening, January 9, at 
the Hotel Somerset, the following officers 
for the ensuing year were elected: President, 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr.; vice-presidents, 
George Wigglesworth and Charles W. Eliot; 
treasurer, Francis P. Sears; secretary, 
Charles W. Birtwell; additional members of 
council, George R. Blinn, Charles F. Get- 
temy, and Sanford Bates. The election of 
five new members was announced, making 
the membership just 300. 

A brief statement of the history and activi- 
ties of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
was given by its president, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow. Nearly a hundred years ago it in- 
stituted the ministry at large, which is the 
arm of the Unitarian churches of Greater 
Boston reaching out to those whom the 
regular churches cannot easily reach. Not- 
able instances of the work of the Fraternity 
are seen in the Bulfinch Place Church and 
in the North End Union, which was the 


pioneer in a field where Boston has led the! 
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country. The Fraternity last winter dedi- 
cated a new building in the heart of the North 
End for the work of Americanizing the im- 
migrant. As the new races have taken our 
lahguage and become accustomed to our 
democratic institutions there has been a 
natural working away from the old religious 
ties and a natural turning toward a more 
democratic church. The Benevolent Fra- 
ternity has found that in addition to its 
social service it must become a ministry at 
large to the foreign elements in our popula- 
tion. Thus has resulted the organization 
of the First Italian Unitarian Church of 
Boston, with a group of Italian-Americans, 
mostly young men and women, who are 
making good in American life. The Syrian 
Sunday-school now meets in the Barnard 
Memorial, having a membership of over a 
hundred men, women, and children. ‘The 
officers of the Fraternity hope that all the 
Unitarian churches of Greater Boston will 
energetically support this foreign missionary 
work, as it were, in their own city. y 

“The Rehabilitation of the Wounded” 
was discussed by three speakers,—Dr. Fred- 
eric J. Cotton, who is to be the head of the 
Reconstruction Hospital No. 1, to be located 
on Parker Hill, Boston; Dr. F. B. Granger, 
who is to be physician to the Department 
of Physical Treatment in the same hospital; 
and Mr. Henry Phipps Ross of Dedham. 
Dr. Cotton quoted a definition of the prin- 
ciple of rehabilitation given by Surgeon- 
General Gourgas: ‘‘If the nation takes men 
from industry to fight, it should not return 
them to the body politic until they can be 
turned back to industry.” This is an en- 
tirely new conception. The Civil War took 
no care of its human wastage at all except 
to get them surgically recovered. ‘There 
was no attempt in any war to do anything 
more than that. A new social sense has 
permeated the practice of medicine and 
surgery that has given a different meaning 
to our responsibilities and given us a dif- 
ferent point of view in our treatment of 
patients. This feeling has caused the mar- 
vellous amount of vocational work done for 
maimed soldiers by England and Canada. 

We have the advantage of profiting by 
the experience of the doctors in those coun- 
tries, and none is so insistent as they that 
we do not confine ourselves to copying their 
methods. Dr. Cotton outlined the method 
followed in the treatment of the wounded, 
to co-ordinate the surgical and physiological 
reconstruction with the psychological and 
vocational cure. The men will not be dis- 
charged until they have recovered as nearly 
as possible their mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 

Dr. Granger told of the modern methods 
of treating wounds, tracing the soldier’s 
journey from the front to the reconstruc- 
tion hospital and finally to the ‘curative 
shop,” where men are given work which 
arouses their interest and makes them feel 
that they are really accomplishing some- 
thing, and not ‘‘spending their time in tom- 
foolishness.” 

Mr. Ross gave the results of a recent tour 
of inspection of many of the reconstruction 
hospitals and vocational training-shops in 
Canada, where, guided by the principle that 
“a man’s former knowledge, training, and 
expefience should not be scrap-heaped,” 
wonderful results are obtained for the un- 
fortunate. 
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With a parting word of thanks to the mem- 
bers for their co-operation during his term 
of office, the retiring president, Mr. George 
H. Ellis, presented his successor, Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr. Mr. Coolidge, hav- 
ing expressed heartfelt thanks for the honor 
extended him and pledged his best en- 
deavors to maintain the standards of the 
Club, went on to speak briefly on the sub- 
ject of the evening, stating that Massachu- 
setts is up and doing along the lines of 
rehabilitation. The Committee on Public 
Safety has appointed a committee on the 
re-education of returned soldiers and sailors 
to put into application the principles which 
other countries have found so valuable in 
practice. 


Madame Loyson’s Hospital in Paris. 


Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, of the 
Soldiers’ Convalescent Hospital in Paris, 
writes as follows:— 

“A couple of weeks ago the authorities 
wished to give me the ‘Medal of French 
Gratitude’ for my work. I refused it, 
feeling that’a reward of this kind was con- 
trary to the spirit I have always worked in. 
If I have done anything, it was for love of 
suffering humanity, and the joy and honor 
of being able merely to serve have con- 
stantly overwhelmed me, and been of them- 
selves an ample recompense. 

“In your far-away homes, where anxiety 
has probably entered now, but hardly 
sorrow yet, will you not think of my homeless 
soldiers? ‘This is the fourth winter they have 
to face.’ I can give some of these heartsick, 
homeless men a temporary home and a little 
happiness. 

“Another feature of my work is enter- 
taining the blind soldiers. They are in 
special barracks learning some new and ap- 
propriate means of earning a livelihood. 
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One Sunday a month a group of friends 
volunteer to help me. I think you would 
all say, by all means let a small part of the 
soldiers’ fund go to giving these, the most 
unfortunate among the unfortunate, a 
happy day. At table I seat them alternately. 

“Dear American friends, will you continue 
to help me in giving a home to our homeless 
heroes, in clothing and feeding our forlorn 
martyrs in Germany, and in bringing the 
light of a smile on the sad faces of our blind? 

“Always yours faithfully, 
‘*LAURA HYAcINTHE LoYSON.” 
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Additional contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. A. L. WenDTE, Treasurer, 
165 Hunnewell Avenue, 
Newton, Mass. 
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Dr. Eliot in New York. 


A group of laymen leavened with a judi- 
cious sprinkling of ministers sat down to 
lunch in the Aldine Club, New York, Sat- 
urday, January 12. Representatives from 
fourteen churches were present and gave a 
hearty welcome to Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who was the guest on this occasion. 
After partaking of the viands—served @ la 
carte, thus giving each one an opportunity to 
Hooverize as his patriotism or his pocket- 
book might dictate—Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, 
Field Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association for the department of the Middle 
States and Eastern Canada, welcomed the 


©} gentlemen to the gathering, one of the first 


of its kind to be held for some years. 

Dr. Eliot was introduced and spoke of the 
value of such meetings as a means of form- 
ing acquaintances among the Unitarians of 
New York and vicinity, thus promoting the 
sense of fellowship and loyalty to our common 
cause. “After all,’ said Dr. Eliot, ‘‘the 
church is the greatest teacher of those ideals 
now uppermost in the hearts of every Ameri- 
can citizen, courage, faith, loyalty, and ser- 
vice. It moulds and builds the temper and 
spirit upon which the country now depends.” 
Modestly claiming the possession of despotic 
power, Mr. Gilmore proceeded to employ 
it by calling on several of the gentlemen 
present to give their views as to the desira- 
bility of holding other luncheons in the future. 
Responses were by members of churches 
located in the following places: Manhattan, 
Harlem, Brooklyn, Flatbush, Flushing, White 
Plains, Poughkeepsie, Summit, Paterson, 
Elizabeth, Orange, also by the presidents of 
the New York Unitarian Club and the Middle 
States Conference. 

It was the opinion that such meetings would 
benefit the churches in New York. 
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Our PONGEES this year are as interesting as a 


new dollar. 


We offer a good quality of 33-inch goods at $1.00 
a yard or $15.00 a piece of 16 yards. 
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on application. 


Walter 


We can import PONGEES to sell for less money than _ this, 
but we hardly care to jeopardize our reputation by offering 


a quality inferior to our $1.00 line. 
yard are an economical fabric—those at a lesser price are apt 
to be—not economical. 


We also offer an exclusive line of PONGEES 
and TUSSAHS, 33 inches and 40 inches wide, at $1.75 
to $3.50 per yard, suitable for automobile coats, 
men’s and women’s suits, etc., etc. 


We also have a line of colored RAJAHS, and 
are pleased to send samples of any of these goods 


M. Hatch & Co. 


148 Tremont, at West Street 
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When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Death of Rev. Elijah A. Coil. 


In the very midst of a happy and useful 
career, Rev. Elijah A. Coil died suddenly at 
Marietta, Ohio, on Monday, January 14. 
He had been minister of the Unitarian church 
in Marietta for many years, where he repre- 
sented the highest type of the ministry and 
where he was respected by the whole city. 

Mr. Coil was a native of Ohio and came 
from the Christian Church, or ‘‘ Connection,” 
as it is sometimes called. He served that 
church for a time and was once pastor of the 
church in Yellow Springs, the seat of Antioch 
College, in which he had been a student. 

Growing liberal in his convictions, he sought 
the freer fellowship of the Unitarians and was 
settled for a time at Westboro, Mass. Later 
he served the Second Church in Cincinnati 
and from there went to Marietta. He was 
an ardent believer in the essential Unitarian 
principles and was an able and ready preacher. 
No one could have any thought about him 
but that of absolute sincerity and of clean- 
ness of life. He was genial by nature, and 
younger and older alike were his, friends and 
companions. The rewards of children and 
family life were his and were counted by 
him as among his chief rewards. 

During the later years he came to be a firm 
believer in the usefulness of the best fraternal 
orders and at the time of his death he occu- 
pied the highest position in the gift of the 
Knights of Pythias of Ohio. In this office he 
was in contact with one hundred thousand 
men, and he felt that he was preaching the 
principles of liberal religion to them, finding 
among them a welcome that delighted him. 
Nearly three years ago, at a meeting of the 
Meadville Conference, he spoke upon the 
subject, ‘The Relation of Liberal Religion to 
the Fraternal Orders.’”’ It deeply impressed 
the Conference, which recommended that it 
be printed. It was soon issued as a free tract 
by the American Unitarian Association and 
has had a wide distribution. 

He was one who could meet high and low, 
learned and unlearned, with equal grace, and 
was known far beyond the limits of his own 
church. He was a believer in the life beyond 
and preached it simply and confidently. The 
falling of such a faithful man at his post of 
duty is a heavy loss to us all. Hate 93 


In Memoriam. 


FREDERIC ALLEN HINCKLEY. 


The Council of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference, assembled at the First Church, Phil- 
adelphia, January 14, hears with sorrow of 
the death of Frederic Allen Hinckley, one of 
the founders of the Conference and the first 
chairman of the Council. With grateful 
hearts we would record our deep appreciation 
of his decade of faithful service unselfishly 
devoted to the welfare of this Conference. 
For purity of motive, for decision of purpose, 
for steadfastness of spirit, and for nobility of 
character, we would accord to our departed 
friend and beloved co-worker the highest 
tribute of praise, earnestly desiring that these 
same spiritual qualities may possess our own 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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souls in fullest measure for their enrichment. 
Long will the deliberations of this Council 
and the meetings of this Conference hold in 
cherished memory the able leadership and 
the loyal comradeship of Frederic A. Hinckley 
whose gifted mind and inspiring pen will ever 
be a summons to “‘the true, the beautiful, and 
the good.”’ 


“Steadfast in duty, high and wide of thought, 
Loyal in friendship, tender in love, 
Pure in heart as those who dwell above, 
Himself the ensample of the truth he 
taught.”’ 


Hasket Derpy CatTLIn. 


The Council also mourns the loss of its 
late colleague, Rev. Hasket Derby Catlin of 
Northumberland. Despite the painful limi- 
tations of ill-health and the consequent depri- 
vation to the Council of the charm of his 
presence and the sweetness of his person- 
ality, Mr. Catlin failed not throughout the 
history of the Conference to manifest an 
intensity of interest in its denominational 
expansion and its spiritual vitality, and 
especially does this Council hold in affec- 
tionate remembrance his gracious co-opera- 
tion and his generous support in the rehabili- 
tation of the Joseph Priestley Memorial 
Church, of which he was the honored pastor, 
the faithful servant, and the venerated friend. 


“He is not idle; in that higher sphere 
His spirit bends itself to loving tasks. 
And strength to perfect what he dreamed of 

here 
Is all the crown and glory that he asks. 


Mase M. Rorsr, Secretary. 


” 


Four Agencies at Camp Devens. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
by. Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston:— 


reviously mT Pits . ets & arent $8,635.13 
Miss Alice Bradlee. . ere a 10.00 
Miss Sarah C. Bradlee..........-...+2.0. 00. 5.00 
Mrs. 8. E.Maréieicg qe oe. £055.58. aerate. 10.00 
Mrs, James R. Hoopetemr... o.oo. soe. tilectes 100.00 
15.00 


Charles T. Gallaghertemn a: -2.!./.c.dus . tetas 


Miss Mary D. Barrett 5.c0 
Thomas P. Beal. . 50.00 
Miss Abby A. Bradley. 20.00 
Miss Filen S. Bulfinch. . ais Tapes 5-00 
Mrs; Walter Po Frye fag.. .- 5 ~..'s 90508 10.00 
Mtg. S-SBrooka arama ee ss ns eo atee ene 00 

Through the New England Associate Alliance 

the following Branch Alliances:— 

Second Parish, Worcester, Mass.. 25.00 
Bridgewater, MAGI is «ccs cuss tvwdicevde 2.00 
$8,942.13 


The money is being expended in four ways: 

I. The War Work Council has appointed 
and is sustaining certain well-qualified min- 
isters to act as Volunteer Chaplains at the 
Camp. These chaplains enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Y. M. C. A. Hut 27, where they 
make their headquarters. They live with 
the men, co-operate with the Y. M. C. A. 
workers, hold religious services and classes, 
and personally follow up and interest them- 
selves in the officers and men who come 
from Unitarian families or churches. The 
chaplain now on duty is Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Pittsfield. 

II. An experienced and competent Com- 
munity Worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, is in resi- 
dence in the town of Ayer and works prima- 
rily with the young women and soldiers’ 
wives who are in the town. She also has 
regular appointments at the Federation Hut 
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and in connection with the Unitarian church 
of Ayer and in many ways makes herself tase- 
ful to the soldiers and their families. 

Ill. The Federation Hut, which has its 
building between the town and the Camp, is 


WORKING HOUSEKEEPER for 1 Lady in Brook- 
line. Beautiful, modern suite. Good home for the suitable 
person. Address A, Christian Register. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Lady wishes to place attendant-companion who has 
lived with her three years. Able to take responsibility 
with old people. Experienced nurse. Would go as 
housekeeper where one maid is kept. Understands 
cooking and housework. Economical. Cheerful dis- 
position. Tel. Miss Rogers, Haymarket 735. 


ELI H. CASLER PLAITING CO. 
OF 13 WINTER STREET 
HAS MOVED TO 


8 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


ALL KINDS OF THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS 
FACE, FEET, SCALP 


OXYOLINE VAPOR FOR COLDS, ETC. 


MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 
214 Huntington Ave. Suite 41, B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


CaroLinE M. HALLett 
MarcGareEt E. Jarvis, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


» References. 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


89 FEDERAL STREET, . . BOSTON. 
TREMONT TEMPLE 


FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF 
DONALD B. MACMILLAN 
8,000 Miles with Dog Teams 


Lecture with Motion Pictures and Slides. Most Thrilling 
Tale of Arctic Daring yet Told. Under the Auspices of 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF BOSTON 
Saturday, January 26 = = Mat. 2.30, Eve. 8.00 
Tickets, $1.00, 75c, 50c and 25c War Tax Included 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 

speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 

Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 

- World Brotherhood. 

. The Great Religions of Mankind. 

. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 

. The Bible as a World Book, 

. The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 
Is there a Japanese Peril? 


Endure? 
The Civilization of Japan. 
. Political India. Will British te Endure? 
. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 
. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of India. 
. Liberal paligions in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). ‘ 


Address 423 West 120th Sure 
New York City. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


COND nPonn 


” 
° 
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established and supported by the five de- 
nominations and represented in Ayer. 
The building of the Federation is large and 
commodious, containing a hall for religious 
and other public meetings, baths, dormitory 
accommodations, and it is equipped to serve 
all the varied recreational purposes of a social 
centre. 

IV. The Umitarian Church at Ayer holds a 
strategic position. It is the largest church 
building in Ayer and its services have been 
well attended by the soldiers. The building 
is, however, totally inadequate for its present 
uses. Contracts have been let for improve- 
ments, including new entrances and exits, 
new plumbing, better fire protection, electric 
lights, and a general increase of facilities. 
This work is rapidly going forward without 
seriously interfering with the daily use of the 
building. 

Additional 
needed. 


contributions are urgently 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., 
has decided to close its main auditorium dur- 
ing the coal shortage and will hold its services 
in the parish house. 


The February meeting of the Association 
of Ministers in and about Cambridge will 
be omitted. Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, 
announced as the host for this meeting, will 
entertain the Association in April, in place 
of Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, who is now in 
France. 


Rev. B. Franklin Allen of Knoxville, Tenn., 
is hereby commended to the ministers and 
churches of the Unitarian fellowship for a 
probationary period of six months ending 
July 15, 1918. George Kent, George H. 
Badger, Frank W.: Pratt, Committee for 
Southern States. 


Noonday services in King’s Chapel for the 
week of January 28: January 28, Rev. 
Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., of Harvard 
Church, Brookline; January 29, Rev. Will- 
iam Andrew Wood, D.D., Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Woburn; January 30, Rev. 
Woodman Bradbury, D.D., Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church; January 31, Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D.D., Universalist Church, Brook- 
line; February 1, Dean L. J. Birney, D.D., 
Boston University School of Theology; Feb- 
ruary 2, musical service, Malcolm Lang, 
organist. 


Sunday, January 20, the Unitarian, Cen- 
tral Congregational, and First Universalist 
Churches of Lynn, Mass., held the first of 
three union services, leaving open the ques- 
tion of continuing the arrangement. ‘The 
first service was in the First Universalist 
Church; on January 27 the service will be 
held in the Central Congregational Church; 
and on February 3, in the Unitarian church. 
The same arrangement will apply to vespers 
now held by the Universalist church. The 
purpose of this plan is to conserve coal. It 
is desired to turn an enforced interruption 
into a spiritual blessing. subordinating indi- 


vidual conveniences to the common good. 
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LITTLE BUILDING 
BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS 
ROOMS 901-905 
TELEPHONE,BEACH 501. 


THE NEW LITTLE BUILDING 


First of its kind in Boston. 

Best of its kind in United States. 

12 floors of cheerful offices and select shops. 
Perfect elevator service. 

Direct passage from Boylston St. Subway into 
building. 

Every variety of service found under one roof. 
Special window construction provides light on 
darkest days. 

Here women may make their purchases in com- 
fort, at distinctive stores. 


Schools in Little Building. 


Learn a New Profession| Macdonald Commercial School 


—FILING— 


and secure a good salaried position through a course at 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 


Day, Evening and Correspondence Courses 
Visitors invited. Booklet upon request 
Phone BEACH 805 


STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 


Individual Attention Practical Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


Shops in Little Building. 


MISS A. E. MONAHAN 
DISTINCTIVE UNDERWEAR 
AND : 
BRASSIERES 
MADE TO ORDER 
ROOM 839, Tel. 1898-R 


MISS SPROUL 
ELECTRIC NEEDLE SPECIALIST 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
REMOVED AT $1.00 A TREATMENT 
Room 1122 Tel. Beach 5298-R 


LENDING LIBRARY 


ALL LATEST FICTION 
2 cts. a Day 


No Deposit. ROOM 428 


All Late War Stories. 


Smart Serge Frocks 


FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR AT WAR PRICES 


Rooms ELLIOTT 791-03 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 


MISS SYLVESTER 


HATS 


ROOMS 306-318 


ANNA D. SCHWARZ 


Formerly with Byron E. Bailey Co. 


SPECIALTIES SOUTHERN 
ror GOWNS ~~ Wear 
Room 728 Telephone 


THE WOOL SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 
FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY 


DODGE 
DESIGNER OF DISTINCTIVE 


MILLINERY 
ROOM 418 LITTLE BUILDING TEL. BEACH 5769-M 


B. F. GOLDTHWAIT 


EMBROIDERY 
GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Tel. Beach 5514—-W 


TELEPHONE, BEACH 628} ROOM 717 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


The South Middlesex and Boston Federa- 
tions of the Young People’s Religious Union 
will meet in the parish house of the First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., Sunday, January 
27. At 4.30 o’clock each Federation will 
hold its business meeting, at which the vari- 
ous reports will be read. At six o'clock 
supper will be served through the hospitality 
of the South Middlesex Federation. At 
seven o’clock there will be a public session. 
Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers will take 
part in the devotional service and Rev. 


Maxwell Savage will give the address. All 
are welcome. Carl B. Wetherell, president 
of the South Middlesex Federation. 


Churches. 


ConcorD, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Howard Rees Williams: A union of religious 
service in Concord of the Unitarian church 
and the South Congregational Church began 
Sunday, January 13, Rev. Archibald Black 
preaching the sermon. While the cold 
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weather continues, the two congregations will 
worship in the South Congregational Church, 
Mr. Williams alternating with Mr. Black in 
conducting the services. The Portsmouth 
Times says editorially: “If Trinitarians and 
Unitarians can unite for the worship of God, 
there is no excuse for other Protestant de- 
nominations standing apart.’”’ Mr. Williams 
is going to France in March as an organizing 
secretary for the Y. M. C. A. 


PEPPERELL, MMass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Dudley R. Child: At church suppers and in 
homes, a number of soldiers from Camp 
Devens have been entertained. ‘The church 
people have gone to camp and to the Chris- 
tian Federation at Ayer to provide enter- 
tainment and social intercourse. ‘This so- 
ciety and the Congregational society agreed 
to unite for Sunday services for twelve weeks 
from January 1, six in the: vestry of each 
church, the ministers to preach alternately. 
Thus the work goes on, despite the virtual 
destruction by fire of the church, December 
30. The frame of the meeting-house was of 
heavy oak timber, hewed and raised one 
hundred and fifty years ago. All town- 
meetings were held in this building for one 
hundred years after its completion. At a 
special parish meeting held on January 9, 
after full consideration it was voted to 
build a new church on the old site as soon as 
possible, and to unite with the Congrega- 
tional society for Sunday services for an 
indefinite period. The people have deter- 
mination to “carry on.” Next Sunday, in the 
Every Member Canvass, pledges will be asked 
for the annual budget and for the work of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


SANDWICH, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Georges Salim Kukhi: This church has 
effected a union with the rest of the Protes- 
_ tant churches of the town; namely, the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Protestant Epis- 
copal, and the Congregationalist churches. 
The Protestant community in Sandwich wor- 
ships under one roof and meets in every one 
of the church edifices once a month. ‘This 
action, apart from its coal-saving effects, is a 
forward step toward church federation. 
The Unitarian church of Sandwich was hon- 
ored by having its minister preach the first 
sermon at these union services. Methodists, 
Protestant Episcopalians, and Congregation- 
alists were very complimentary in their re- 
marks on the sermon. This tends to prove 
that denominational lines are disappearing. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord: The annual parish 
meeting was held on Friday, January 11, 
preceded by a supper served by the Women’s 
Alliance. In spite of the constant and in- 
creasing demands incident to the war the 
year has been unusually successful. All bills 
paid and a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury was the substance of the treasurer’s 
report. The Sunday-school has maintained 
its enrolment and increased its attendance. 
It has contributed $250 for benevolence, $135 
of this amount being for war relief. This was 
made possible by giving up the annual picnic 
and the class presents at Christmas. The 
Women’s Alliance ends an exceedingly active 
year with the largest membership in its his- 
tory, 166. In addition to its regular work, 
which has been continued without abate- 
ment, it has raised $500 for the Red Cross 
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and taken the initiative among Springfield | of installation and right hand of fellowship; 


churches in providing entertainments for the 
soldiers stationed at the armory. ‘The church 
has twenty-eight of its young men in the ser- 
vice,—seven of them being already in France. 
Next year the church will celebrate its one 
hundredth anniversary. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Reccord a committee has 
been appointed to make the requisite plans. 
During January and February the church 
is uniting with the South Congregational 
Church in the morning service. The January 
meetings are held in the Church of the Unity, 
and the February meetings will be held in the 
Congregational church, the two ministers 
taking part in the conduct of the service and 
alternating in the preaching. In this way 
they are not only conserving the coal supply, 
but also giving to the community a splendid 
example of Christian fellowship. For six 
years these churches have united in the 
People’s Meetings Sunday evenings, and thus 
far the January meetings have taxed the 
seating capacity of the church. Altogether 
the new year opens very auspiciously. 


Personal. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes preached in 
Ambherst, Mass., on January 20 at a union 
service in which the college church, the Con- 
gregationalist, the Methodist, and the Baptist 
joined. Two colored congregations were 
represented in good numbers. The primary 
object’ was to save coal, but the occasion 
was an example of reasonable Christianity. 


Special services were held Wednesday 
afternoon, January 23, in Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass., in memory of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the death of Phillips 
Brooks. Among the living clergymen of 
his day in Boston are Dr. George A. Gordon 
of the new Old South Church, Dr. James 
de Normandie of the Unitarian church of 
Roxbury, and Dr, James Reed of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem. All these clergymen 
were present at the services. 


The installation of Rev. Frederick Robert- 
son Griffin as minister of the First Church 
in Philadelphia took place Sunday, January 
13, the following ministers officiating: Rev. 
Roger Sawyer Forbes, invocation and charge 
to the minister; Rev. William D. Parry, 
Seripture lesson; Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, ser- 
mon; Rev. John Howland Lathrop, prayer 


Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ZSTHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Cearts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, charge to the 
congregation. Mr. Arthur H. Lea, repre- 
senting the First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
defphia, president of the board of trustees. 


The acorns of the basket (or cow) oak, 
chinquapin oak, shin (or Rocky Mountain) 
oak, live oak, and of several other species are 
sweet enough to be eaten raw. 


Marriages. 


At Sharon, Mass., by Rev. Thos. J. Homer assisted by 
Rev. James Cogan, Grace Elizabeth Mackintosh to Corp. 
Henry Goodson Ives of First Quebec Regiment, Canada, 
fommeriy minister of the Unitarian church, ‘Andover, N.H. 
No cards. 


Deaths. 


AITKEN.—In Wollaston, Mass., January 15, Rev. 
Martha Chapman Aitken, mother of Mrs. Carl G. Horst, in 
her seventy-fifth year. 


CASE.—At his home in Jenkintown, Pa., January 11, 
Everett Case, aged ninety-two years. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance, 


Fie zo 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Church Announcements. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Aydubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rr. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at rz. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.m. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, January 27, Rev. George D. Latimer 
of Brookline, will preach. Church service at 1m A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 12 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. “Mr. Brown 
will preach. Vesper service at 4 P.M. Mr. Snow will 
preach. Serviceevery day at noon. Oren daily g to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), comer Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, un 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will preach on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all mt activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Social service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Mr. Frank L. Locke, President Young 
Men’s Christian Union, will speak. Subject, “Service 
Clubs.” Kindergarten and Primary at 11 a.m. Church 
service at 1x A.M. Preaching by the minister. Serie 
“Art thou He that should eos 7 ARS Fawr r the 
American Unitarian Association will be tak Aik sate 


are free and a cordial invitation is aS irs to the public. ‘slic. 
Hill (ipswich -? 


Take Chestnut Street) car to Jersey Street. 


— 
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KEEP THE HOME 
FIRES BURNING 


This war is exacting from our people large sacrifices, and 
1S testing to the uttermost our resources of spiritual pear 
and material strength. 


Of the ministers of our Unitarian churches, forty-five (or 
one in every ten) have sent their sons into the army and 
navy. Fifteen ministers are in military service or in the ex- 
acting and often hazardous war-work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. ‘Thirty ministers are serving as vol- 
unteer chaplains in our army camps. 


The first of last May our people had completed the under- 
taking of contributing more than $75,000 for our national 
missionary work. Immediately afterwards they contributed 
as large a sum for the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and for other work for the welfare of men in our 
army camps; a splendid achievement. 


While our fellowship of churches is sending forth these 
messengers of our loyalty and service, let us “keep the home 
fires burning.” We must not let the vitality of our fellow- 
ship be lessened. Our churches should maintain their home 
life with fidelity and sustain their national missionary work 
with loyalty. We must not let the young churches estab- 
lished in recent years fail for lack of support. The com- 
munities in which they are established need them. The 

call now is for 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 
Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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- Pleasantries, 


“We've just learned in our First Aid 
class,” said Mrs. I‘wickembury, “‘how all 
food has to pass first through the parliamen- 
tary canal.” 


‘How I envy you seafaring men,’’ said the 
sweet young lady. ‘‘It must be wonderful 
to gaze on the broad expanse of the ocean 
and breathe the clean salt air.” ‘‘Yes,” 
replied the stoker, ‘‘it must be.” 


A boy, the son of a physician, about seven 
years old, attended a Baptist Sunday-school. 
His teacher was telling the class about the 
making of Eve from a rib of Adam. He 
exclaimed, ‘‘Gee! that must have hurt; but 
then, I suppose they gave him chloroform!”’ 

(a 


Junior, three years old plus, was at break- 
fast. His mother said: ‘‘Now eat it all, 
my dear.. You know, Mr. Hoover wants a 
clean plate so that nothing shall be wasted.” 
Junior: ‘‘Yes, mother, but does Mr. Hoover 
live next to God, so that he can see all that 
we do here?”’ 


Sergeant-Major: ‘‘ Now, Private Smith, you 
know very well none but officers and non- 
commissioned officers are allowed to walk 
across the grass.’’ Private. Smith: ‘But, 
Sergeant-Major, I’ve Captain Graham’s oral 
orders to”’— Sergeant-Major: ‘‘None 0’ 
that, sir. Show me the captain’s oral orders. 
Show ’em to me, sir.’’—Liverpool Post. 


John Wesley, walking in Bath, came face 
to face with Beau Nash. The path was 
narrow, and one or the other would have 
to give way. The fashionable Master of 
Ceremonies looked the Methodist up and 
down and said, ‘‘I never make way for 
fools!” John Wesley promptly stepped 
aside and retorted, ‘‘Oh, I always do!” 


The small boy who wrote the following 
letter was so eager to express his gratitude 
that he did not notice just what his letter 
seems to include under benefits received :— 

“Dear Uncle Thad,—I received the knife 
you sent me: it is just beautiful. I cut 
myself with it five times since I got it. I 
thank you ever and ever so much for the 
knife. Your affectionate nephew, TED.” 


He has been married about a year, and is 
devotedly attached to his wife. His life 
without her was hard and solitary. ‘You 
are not as melancholy as you used to be,” 
said an old acquaintance to him. ‘‘Melan- 
choly! I should say not!” he returned 
with emphasis. ‘‘How could anybody be 
sad with such a wife as I’ve got? Why, 
sometimes when I think what she’s been to 
me, it’s as much as I can do to keep from 
showing right out what I think of her!” 


The following ‘‘Rules and Regulations” 
hang upon the door of a country guest- 
chamber: ‘‘Guests wishing to leave by the 
early train are expected to start the night 
before. No washing or ironing allowed in 
the rooms; please use the lake. Guests are 
expected to remove their boots before going 
to bed. (This rule is evidently intended for 
certain school-boy relatives.) ~ Whistle once 
for ice, twice for hot water, then wait. Meals 
served in the room at the point of the bayonet. 
The management is not responsible for jewelry 
or other valuables; they may be buried in 
the orchard. Skunks and other animals 
are at the risk of the guests. If,more bed 
clothes are needed, guests mayguse their 
overcoats. Breakfast, 7.30. Dinner, 12.30. 
Supper, 6.30. Guests_eat then or not at all.” 


The Christian Register 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 
2 PARK SQ., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 | 


YOUR BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and roo impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of my Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
~ Member American Book Plate Society. 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 
HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
ef Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more setvineshie 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years, All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is: full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
bymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and ne home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. . 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. 
fit in with any service.” 

From the ‘Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“JT want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


They always seem to 
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aaa ASH BARREL © 
FLT Ys _— TER Vie kK a 


wheels your ashes!up stairs or}down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
‘ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


of Every Description 


145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. ' 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Deaa, 
MRS. CLAKA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarzhip. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDCVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
On plan of English schools. 
One year course, 
Joun MacDurrre (Harv.), 


Mrs, Joun MacDourrre 
(Radcl.) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, pr: ig 
Liberal scholarship peo including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Travellin 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid, 
Apply to F. C. Sournworrs, President. in 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ~~ 
Meadville, Pennsylvania m , 


yl vee 


